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OUR FRONT COVER 


How man will toke his first small step into 
space is explained to reporters by Dr. Athelstan 
F. Spithaus of the University of Minnesota, Dr. 
Spilhaus is one of the scientists working on the 
U. S$. project to send «@ man-made sotellite— 
called “The Bird”’—whizzing cround the earth. 


Scientists say man's view of ovter space is 
as though we were living deep in 
and couldn't see above us. (The 

, is the earth's atmosphere.) 
, “we will send out this bird 


en page 20.) 








These words sound alike, but the difference of just one letter 
could mean, perhaps, the difference between 
getting a bargain and getting a bath. 


A taste-bargain you'll go overboard for is the 5¢ bag of fresh, 
salted PLANTERS PEANUTS. Two others, equally delicious, are 
the PLANTERS Jumbo Block Peanut Bar and PLANTERS Peanut Butter. 


Remember, when friendly MR. PEANUT is on the label, 
you know that flavor and nutrition are inside. 
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CALLING ALL SENIORS! 


“I picked 
my own spot 
in the Army!” 


PFC, JOHN L. MILLER 
PRANKLIN, NEW YORK 
Graduate, Franklin Central School 


“You can, too— 





by choosing your training before enlistment! 


“Yes-and | speak from experience! Right now I'm 
an Army specialist in radio repair. | picked the course 
myself-—and studied at an Army school. In fact, I've 
done so well that the Army’s now giving me a second 
course in television! So you see, I'm pretty well set! 
And it’s all because | entered the Army the right way... 
by reserving my training before enlistment, What's more, 


you can do the same! 


Over 100 courses ready and waiting! 
“The Army needs high school graduates to train at its 
technical schools. If you qualify, you can call your shots 
just like | did- pick the training you want. There are 
over 100 courses to choose from — aviation, engineering, 
communications, medicine, guided missiles, photog- 
raphy — almost anything you're interested in. And you 


couldn't ask for finer training or better equipment. 


Your training is guaranteed 
“No if’s, and’s, or but’s about it! The training you select 
is the training you'll get — or you don't enlist! You won't 
enter the Army until you get a written guarantee that a 
place in the class of your choice is reserved for you. 
That way you can’t lose! 


Apply before graduation 
“If you're a senior, you can reserve your Army schooling 
right now / Just see your Army recruiter, and choose the 
training you want,..at no obligation! The course you 
pick will be waiting for you— signed, sealed and ready 
to be delivered on graduation. There’s no better way of 
picking your spot in the Army! So get the facts!” 


Opportunity begi=+ with pe nearest Army recruiter. See him today and get... 


CHOICE—not chance, in the ARMY! 





. +» and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what's on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 33 W. 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Against Sports 
Dear Editor: 

Sports are needed like a bad tube 
in somébody’s television set! 

Supporters of football, basketball, 
boxing, baseball, track, or the like, can 
probably talk about quite a few rose- 
covered reasons as to why these sports 
are necessary, and most people are 
gullible enough to believe them. 

Looking at it from another point of 
view, sports promote nothing more 
than unnecessary rivalry and bad feel- 
ings. 

There is always a losing team in any 
game, The members of this losing team 
quarrel among themselves as to who 
did what wrong when. 

The coaches quarrel among them- 
selves, with the officials, and even with 
their own teams. 

Entire towns engage in “cold wars,” 
and malicious mischief is almost certain 
to result. 

Does this promote better relations 
between men? 

NO! 

Exercises are necessary to humans 
as well as to any other animal, but 
organized sports is not the way to ob- 
tain this exercise 

David Meng 
Bradford High School 
Bradford, Penna. 


(David stands in an extremely small 
minority, but he is entitled to his 
point of view. What do you think? 
What arguments can you give to an 
swer him or support him? Put them in 
a letter and send it to “Say What You 
Please.” --Editors ) 


Going Steady 
Dear Editor: 

In my class last year there were more 
girls than boys. At the beginning of 
the school year some of the girls im- 
mediately began to go steady with the 
boys that were most popular. That left 
the rest of us out of luck for that 
year. I don’t think that students ought 
to go steady while in high school. 

Mary Ambrose 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


One day Jack Romagna wrote a letter to the 
White House applying for a job as President 
Roosevelt's shorthand reporter. Two years 
later he got a reply—and the job, For some 
interesting sidelights on three Presidents, meet 
Jack Romagna in Interview of the Week—p. 6 


Would pay-as-you-see TV give us better 
programs? Or would it just hasten the time 
when we would have to pay for all pro- 
grams? See Forum Topic of the Week—p. 7 





* This summer the political weather changed 
The cold war began to thaw. What hap- 
pened at San Francisco and Geneva to 
raise the temperature? Will the cold war 
turn into cold peace? For first-hand report, 
see “San Francisco to Geneva"’—p. 10 


Register and Tribune 


Here is the BIG news for every young man now 
in high school—“How will I be affected by the 
new Reserve Forces Act of 1955?” How will the 
law affect your future? What does the law pro- 
vide? How does it work? Who is eligible? Answers 
to all the questions on the tip of your tongue 
are in “Reserved for You”—p. 15 


len years ago the A- 
bomb was dropped 
on Hiroshima, Now 
another city has 
stolen the atomic 
spotlight. What hap- 
pened there? See 
History Behind the 
Headlines—p. 18 


V’hiladeiphia Balletiy 


Biffalo Evening News 
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6 
INTERVIEW OF THE WEEK 





President’s 


Reporter 


Meet Jack Romagna who has the job of taking 
down in shorthand the words of the President 


Wide World photo 


"ne richest man on earth is the one who does what he 
likes to do, and does it well.” 

Chis is the opinion of the man entrusted with the ex- 
acting job of taking down in shorthand most of the words 
spoken publicly by Presidents of the United States for the 
past 14 years. 

Jack Romagna, (Official Presidential Reporter at the 
White House, is one of the fastest and most important 
shorthand experts in the world. But he aims also to be- 
come a tnaster pianist, with a special love for the music 
of Bach. Furthermore, he is perfecting his already expert 
skill as a photographer and model boat builder 

“I manage to keep busy, and I'm happy,” the tall, modest 
15-year-ild aide to Presidents told Senior Scholastic 

Scribbling down. then transcribing for the historic as 
chives and the press the rapid-fire speeches, offhand public 
remarks and of President 
Eisenhower, former President Truman, and the late Presi 
dent Roosevelt has been hard, strenuous work for Mr 
Romagna, but it has also been fun. 

in one Truman speech, he recalls, the President “spoke 
so fast he reglized his sentence was not coming out right, 
but he didn’t stop. He just finished it backwards. No one in 
the audience caught the difference.” 

Then there was the time in the White House when Mr. 
Romagna, engrossed in a problem and hurrying down the 
corridor to an appointment, bumped right into former 
British Prime Minister Sir Winston Churchill, who likewise 
was not looking where he was going. 


"| Was Shaking Like Crazy from Stage Fright’ 


‘He regained his balance before I did, and said, ‘Oh, 
If sorry,”” Mr. Romagna said. 

Mr. Romagna is English by birth. He was born 1910 in 
London, where his parents, who were Swiss, held jobs at 
a hotel. His father was a valet and waiter, and his mothe: 
was a chambermaid 

Jack started his shorthand studies in an English school, 
while working at odd jobs to help support the family. He 
was then 18.:When he came to the United States shortly 
afterward he continued those studies at night. He man- 
aged to work up from a secretarial job that paid $16 for a 
6-day 10-hour-per<lay week, to an important position with 
the International Business Machines Co. 


» QUOTE OF THE WEEK w «© w& 
Every man has two educations—that which is given to him 
and, the other, that which he gives himself. 
—Jean-Pau! Richter 


press conterence comments 


Jack Romagna with @ sherthand trephy. 


In 1989 he decided. it was time to broaden his vistas 
He sent letters of. application to a nurnber of potential em- 
ployers, including Steve Early, Presiclent Roosevelt's press 
sécretary, whom he did not know. 

Two whole years later Mr. Romagna was called to the 
White House for an interview—and was given the position 
of “official reporter.” 

“I was nervous when Steve took me in to meet President 
Roosevelt,” he recalls. “The President asked me if I was 
fast and I remember saying weakly, ‘I think so.’ He smiled 
and said, ‘Good,’ and I remember thinking that maybe I was 
looking at him on a 1. wsreel, 

“I sensed his friendliness right away. Nevertheless, at 
the first press conference I was shaking like crazy from 
stage fright, realizing for the first time my new responsibil- 
ity. Shortly after the Presid2nt began to answer questions 
a reporter requested aim to repeat a reply and he turned 
to me and said, “Kiead it vack.’ 


Avoids Wasting Precious Hours 


“What a relief * was when I read cory ty wme 
Roosevelt words I'll never forget. ‘I go along « i. the whole 
majority of the American people,’ |.¢ said, but I simply 
cannot remember what question prompted tio’ anser.” 

Mr. Rémagna has traveled all over the scrid wif, his 
Presidents--including the recent “suwmm.. me¢iing in Ge- 
neva, Switzerland, with President Eisenhower. 

He has taken down speeches “sitting 0. a be’ rel, on the 
steps of bandstands, standing, sitting on grass, or leaning 
over the side of a car. Once in an overcrowded room of 
enthusiastic well wishers I had to ask sonieone who looked 
avfully important to hold my hat and someone else, who 
looked equally importaid, to bend over so I vould use his 
back as a des!:.’ 

In essence, Mr 
service—is to take down what the President says, transcribe 
it directly to a stencil, then mimeograph copies for the 
press ard the nation’s historic records 

Recently he designed a mobile office in a station wagon 
to supplement his office close to that of the President in 
the White House. The station wagon also has room for the 
Official Reporter's “traveling piano”"~a keyboard device 
that looks like a piano keyboard but makes no music. 

Mr. Romagna rigged: it up to avoid wasting precious 
practice hours when he is net near a real piano. 

“I was 19 when I first heard Bach's music,” he says. “Its 
effect on me was overwhviming. I couldn't sit still and just 

(Continued on page 28) 


Romagna’s job—which is under the civil 





FORUM TOPIC OF THE WEEK 





Television—Free or Fee? 


A pro and con discussion: 


Should Pay-As-You-See TV be allowed on the air? 


ABOUT THE QUESTION 


A new television “spectacular” is in the news. This 
time it’s a big and noisy controversy about TV itself— 
about an idea called Toll Television. 

Toll TV programs would be available only to those 
persons willing to pay to watch. Under the present 
system of television, an advertiser pays for the program 
and the viewer at home watches it free. 

How would Toll TV work? When a Toll TV program 
is put on the air it would be “scrambled” by special 
equipment, This means that, on the ordinary TV set, the 
picture would be blurred and the sound unintelligible. 
In order to “unscramble” the program, you would have 
to drop coins into a meter attached to your set (just as 
you deposit coins in a fuke-box) or pay through some 
other means to put an unscrambling gadget into opera- 
tion. 

Installation of toll equipment in your set would prob- 
ably cost your family about $50 over and above the 
original cos. of the TV set. The toll for individual pro- 
grams would range from 10 cents to $2, depending upon 
the type of program, with 50 cents the average cost, 

Three Toll TV promoters are ready to go into business. 
But they cannot do so until the Federal Communications 


Commission (FCC) gives them a license. Since the 
number of airwaves is limited, Congress (in 1934) de- 
clared broadcasting to be in the “public domain.” Con 
gress set up the FCC to regulate the airwaves in the 
public interest. 

Earlier this year the FCC asked the public to write in 
opinions on whether Toll TV should be permitted. Public 
hearings on the subject may soon be held. Because of 
the controversy which has sprung up, Congress itself 
has recently entered the fight. 

This summer Representative Emanuel Celler (Dem., 
N. Y.) introduced a bill prohibiting any TV station from 
charging a fee to the public for viewing programs. Several 
Congressmen who approve Toll TV have come out 
strongly against Celler’s bill. 

Representative Frank Chelf (Dem., Ky.) introduced 
another bill directing the President to dismiss any FCC 
member who decides the issue against the “express will 
and desire of the American public.” To find out just what 
is that “will and desire,” some people are urging that 
the issue be inchided on the ballot in the 1956 elections. 

Some people call Toll TV by other names—such as Pay 
As-You-See, Subscription, Fee, or Box Office TV, What- 
ever its name, the idea has stirred up hot debate. 

Here are the arguments on both sides of the question. 


YES! 


1. Toll TV would improve the quality 
of home television entertainment. 


Today, TV programming is governed 
by (1) what an advertiser can afford to 
pay for a show and by (2) how that 
show -vill stimulate saie of his product. 
As a result, certain types of entertain- 
ment are sadly neglected—for example, 
first-run movies, great plays from the 
Broadway stage, ballets, operas, etc. 
Toll TV would open up these fields to 
regular TV broadcasting. 

One Toll TV promoter explains it 
this way: “If all of us who now have 
sets paid only the price of a bus ride 
to and from the theatre as our admission 
fee to South Pacific on TV, the total 
revenue would far exceed all that this 
great musical show grossed in five years 
on Broadway.” 

No advertiser could pay that much to 
put South Pacific on present-day home 
television. But the nickles and dimes of 
Toll TV viewers could! 

During the course of a year's run, 
about 400,000 persons are able to see 


With Toll TV this is how scrambled pic- 
ture would be received on ordinary set. 


a Broadway hit. With Toll TV, 20 times 
that number could see the premiere 
alone 

Furthermore, the whole family—with 
guests too—could watch Toll TV shows 
for the price of only one admission. And 
you wouldn't have to watch commer- 
clals take over the screen at crucial 
moments in the program. 

With Toll TV, Broadway plays—of 
full length—could be offered regularly, 
not just occasionally when some adver- 
tiser decides to “splurge” on a big show. 


Pay-As-You-See gadget would unscram- 
ble picture, make the sound intelligible. 


Vhotos trom tron 


Most Broadway shows run for two or , 


more hours. Advertisers hesitate to put 
a complete play on TV because they 
must pay stations for each minute of air 
time—in addition to the costs of mount 
ing the show itself. An evening hour ot 
network air time now costs about $65, 
000. The coming of color TV is certain 
to push the costs even higher. 

Last year NBC had to cut Peter Pan 
from its original length for the TV ver 
sion. When NBC presented the 1955 
Pulitzer Prize-winning ogera, Saint of 





Bleecker Street, an entire 17-minute 
scene had to be omitted to squeeze the 
opera into 90 minutes. Toll TV would 
eliminate such cutting. 

If only 10 per cent of all Sainilies now 
ywwning TV sets (that is, abot: 3,500 
000) became equipped for Toll TV, and 
f they paid only 50 cents for a particu 
i program, the revenue would come to 
$1,750,000, Certainly that figure would 
uistify a produc eT putting ona complete 
Broadway ballet 
programs too expensive for ad 


show or opera o 
puality 


ertisers 


2. Toll TV would improve television 
by stimulating a healthy competition 
with advertising-sponsored TV 


foll TY ould no ittempt to make 
woople pay for what they 
ree, Toll TN 


ow scarce 


can nhow ee 
vould present only events 
on the ais 

The number of people interested in 
o-called programming may 
ot be large enough to attract the atten 
tion of But their number 
multiplied by 50 cents would attract 
loll TV operators 

Furthermore, while a Toll TV pro- 
gram is on one channel, other channels 
vould be carrying, free programs. The 
iewer can takg his choice 

Besides, the public will benefit from 
the rivalry for the viewers’ attention. 
Advertisers will have to sponsor better 
shows in order to compete with Toll TV 

The FCC has already given permis- 
sion to FM radio stations to offer 
programs on a subscription basis to in- 
dustrial plants 
portation 


minority 


advertisers 


restaurants, and trans 
This has had a 
healthy economic effect on many FM 
stations which were fading from the ah 
from lack of sponsors a few years ago. 
Toll TY would likewise give a healthy 
hdost to off-beat programming. 


{ Ompanies 


3. Toll TV would have a good effect 
on other flelds of entertainment. 


Toll TV would also help the theatre, 
which is becoming weaker and weaker 
economically because of TV's competi- 


tion. Ralph Bellamy, president of the 
Broudway actors’ union (Actors Equity), 
says: “The number of Broadway attrac- 
tions last season was just 41 per cent of 
the number for the season twenty years 
ago. But with subseription TV, I am 
ouvineed that we could realize the nec 
essarry capital to arrest this descent.” 

Some people shout; “No! Putting a 
chow on TV will kill # on Broadway. 
No one who's seen it on TV will want 
to go out to a theatre to see it.”. But 
that just isn't so, What theatre people 
call “word-of-mouth” advertising will 
encourage those who raissed the TV 
performance to go to the theatre, Also, 
many who enjoyed the TV show will 
want to see it again. That’s why popu- 
lur movies (like Wizard of Oz or Gone 
With the Wind) are revived year after 


John Mrigstead photo 


Opponents of Toll TV ask: What can Toll TV offer that TV now does not? 
They point to shows like iast year’s Peter Pan, starring Mary Martin. 


year. And that's why people are now 
jamming theatres all over the country 
to see the film Marty, which is based on 
a TV show presented a year or so ago 


4. The public wants Toll TV. 


In May the Saturday Review polled 
its readers on the question of Toll TV 
The results; 74 per cent in favor; 25 
per cent opposed; one per cent unde- 
cided. 

The Chicago Daily News found 73 
per cent of its readers in favor and only 
17 per cent opposed. 

A survey of TV set owners in Los 
Angeles found that 67 per cent were in 
favor; 19 per cent opposed; 14 per cent 
undecided, 

Last spring “File No, 11279" at the 
FCC offices in Washington consisted of 
28 bulging volumes—containing 9,500 
letters, postcards, and telegrams from 
the public on Toll TV. The tally was 
16 to 8 in favor of Toll TV! 

Even the sponsors of today’s TV 
shows are willing to give Toll TV a 
chance. In July an advertising industry 
magazine, Tide, surveyed leading ad- 
vertisers “who represent most of the 
companies which will invest some 
$950,000,000 in TV advertising this 
year.” By a resounding vote of 7 to 3, 
these men said they favored at least a 


‘test trial for Toll TV. 


“People who want faster travel use 
toll roads,” said one advertiser. “People 
who want premium entertainment 
should be able to pay for it.” 


1. Toll TV is not a service to the pub- 
lic but a scheme for parting the public 
from its hard-earned money. 


You pay out good money for a TV 
set—and now somebody has the nerve to 
ask you to start putting quarters and 
50-cent pieces into it. And this to watch 
programs sent out over broadcast waves 
that are in the public domain! 

Comments the New York Times in an 
editorial: “No private interests, such as 
those who propose to operate toll tele 
vision, have the right to profit from the 
publicly owned airwaves by charging 
the public for receiving programs over 
those airwaves.” 

None of the firms promoting Tol] TV 
plan to build new stations. They want 
to “horn in” on facilities that free TV 
has built and supports at great st. 

In many areas of the country, only 
one TV channel is available to viewers 
If that channel is. given over to a toll 
program, the viewer has only 
choice; No fee—no see! 

Toll TV also raises the questién of 
whether all families can afford tolls 

David Sarnoff, president of the Na 
tional Broadcasting Company, puts it 
this way: “Our American principle of 
freedom to listen and freedom to look 
is chiefly responsible for the growth of 
the most dynamic [TV] industry in the 
world today. It has made the American 
people the best informed in the world 


one 





and it has done so without discrimina- 
tion between the poor and the rich.” 


2. Toll TV would destroy the present 
system of free television. 

The elementary economics of the en- 
tertainment world comes down to this: 
the leading stars, producers, and writers 
will go where the most money is. If 
Toll TV can outbid advertisers for TV 
attractions, then it won't stop at just 
the big Broadway shows, operas, or 
ballets. It will go after the present big 
TV shows, too. 

Alfred Starr, theatre owney of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., asks: Would I Love Lucy 
remain free to the public if it could be 
sold? “It must be obvious,” answers 
Mr. Starr, “all the desirable programs 
will be on a pay-as-you-see basis.” 

The public would not pay 25 cents 
to see Jackie Gleason if it could also see 
him free. But most of the public would 
pay 25 cents rather than not see him at 
all. Mr. Gleason has already indicated 
an interest in Toll TV. Other stars will 
inevitably follow suit 

“In essence,” says Frank Stanton, 
president of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, “[Toll TV] is a booby-trap, a 
scheme to render the television owner 
blind, and then rent him a seeing-eye 
dog at so much per mile—to restore to 
him, only very partially, what he had 
previously enjoyed as a natural right.” 


3. Toll TV won't offer anything you 
can’t see now free. 


When you get right down to it, what 
can Toll TV really offer that TV at 
present cannot and does not? 

Promoters of Toll TV cite Broadway 
shows, operas, ballets, Shakespearean 
productions, etc. They don’t even prom- 
ise to present them every night—only 


occasionally. And that is exactly what 
TV now does! 

The finest talents of Broadway and 
Hollywood, the faces of Presidents and 
prime ministers, the art of museums 
and the advances of science have be- 
come as familiar to TV set owners as 
people and places in their own home 
town. Sometimes more familiar. 

Last year two Broadway shows were 
shown on TV: Peter Pan and Three 
for Tonight. Shakespeare's Hamlet and 
Macbeth have both been presented on 
the Hallmark Playhouse with fine casts 
headed by Maurice Evans. The New 
York City Ballet has presented a com- 
plete production on TV, and England's 
famous Sadler's Wells Ballet will present 
a 90-minute “spectacular” next month. 

Opera classics—in their entirety— 
have been presented by NBC’s award- 
winning Opera Theatre. This group has 
also encouraged new operas, by com- 
missioning Gian-Carlo Menotti’s Amahl 
and the Night Visitors, Leonard Bern- 
stein’s Trouble in Tahiti, and two new 
works to be presented this season. 

Millions of people watch these pro- 
ductions when they are presented. Now, 
the important question is this: how 
many of those millions would watch 
them if they had'to pay for them? The 
estimated audience for Peter Pan on 
TV was 35,000,000 persons. But would 
this figure have been so high if a toll 
had been charged? 

People who complain about present 
TV quality are mostly those who watch 
it unselectively. If you went to a movie 
theatre every day of the week, you'd 
see some pretty bad pictures as well as 
one or two good ones. Not every movie 
would be an Academy Award candi- 
date. So why should a TV viewer ex- 
pect miracles from his set? 
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There are quality shows on TV—but 
you have to pick them, It isn’t fair to 
blast TV because you sit down for three 
solid hours and don’t see a prize-win 
ning show every half hour! 

Furthermore, commercials are a rela- 
tively painless way of paying for TV 
entertainment. Most shows require in- 
termissions anyway for the players and 
technical crews—so why shouldn't that 
time to be given over to advertisements 
of sponsors’ products? 


4. Toli TV is not in the public interest. 


Polls cited to show public support for 
Toll TV are not reliable—which is why 
the figures vary so greatly. When the 
New York Herald Tribune polled its 
readers in June, it found only 24 per 
cent in favor and 76 per cent opposed. 

One Herald Tribune reader summed 
up many people's attitude—polls or no 
polls—when he commented; “When | 
pay, the set goes out.” 

Here’s another point to consider 
Public serviee programming is now a 
by-product of advertising-sponsored TV. 
The income which stations get from 
leading sponsors helps pay for sustain- 
ing features—including educational pro 
grams, documentaries, Presidential 
press conferences, etc. 

For the public, the question boils 
down to this: TV can be free. Why pay 
for it? A home is supposed to be a 
man’s castle—not a box office! 


Ask Yourself— 


1. If you oppose Toll TV, would 
you continue to oppose it if you did not 
have to pay for the unscrambling gad 
get? 

2. If you favor Toll TV, would you 
also favor selling time to commercial 
sponsors in order to cut toll costs? 


Redge Le Wiand phote from Metropolitan Opera 


Advocates of Toll TV claim that for a small sum the whole family could enjoy spectacular operas like Verdi's Aida 





From San Francisco to Geneva 


The Cold War Thaws 


1, Background and Sidelights of the U. N. Conference 


By Irving De Witt Talmadge 
Scholastic Magazines. Foreign Affairs Editor 


& SAW the ice melt this summer, the 
A ice in East-West relations. It was just 
a slight thaw, the first stage in the 
‘defrosting’ of the cold war. 

Like all thaws, it started not at the 
“summit,” but somewhere below it, at a 
sort of “timber line”—the foreign minis- 
ters’ level. 

Its first visible manifestations were at 
the Tenth Anniversary Commemorative 
session of the United Nations in San 
Francisco. 

It took more than diplomatic heat to 
start the “great thaw.” What did it was 
nothing less than thermonuclear energy 

the belated realization by the Soviet 
rulers that there can be no victors in a 
hydrogen-bomb war : 

Mark Twain was only partly right 
when he said that “Everybody talks 
ubout the weather but nobody does any- 
thing about it.” 

This may be true about ordinary 
weather, When it comes to political 
weather, Mark Twain was proved 
wrong this summer. 

The Big News of this year is that the 
international political weather at last 
has greatly improved. 


And that brings us back to the early 
signs of thaw—the San Francisco con- 
ference of the United Nations with its 
60 member-countries. 

The thaw was noticoable in little 
things. For instance, the “new lock” on 
Vyacheslav Molotov, the Soviet foreign 
minister. If you studied his face closely, 
you detected a faint smile. The smile 
didn’t come easy. He worked hard at it. 

Molotov even unbent sufficiently to 
tell reporters how much he liked San 
Francisco. Nearly every delegate began 
his speech by praising the birth-city of 
the U. N. One remarked that “East is 
East and West is—San Francisco.” An- 
other quoted Kobert Frost to the effect 
that the climate in San Francisco is so 
wonderful that no San Franciscan has 
ever died a natural death! 


Drama, Suspense, Humo- 

But the main attraction was not the 
city but Molotoy’s presence there. He 
dominated the conversation wherever 
delegates gathered. Had he buried the 
hatchet, or was he just concealing it? 


Most international conferences are 
rather dull affairs. They are for the 


Wide World photo 


United Nations Commemorative meeting was held in San Francisco's War Memorial 
Opera House where, ten years ago, the world organization itself was created. 


most part long-winded talkfests. One 
can usually guess, ahead of time, what 
each side will say. 

But the U. N. conference in San 
Francisco was refres|‘ngly different. It 
had drama, suspense, and occasional 
humor. 

There was drama in little Cuba 
“telling off” giant Russia. There was 
drama in the courage shown by the 
small nations in asserting themselves. 
There was drama, too, in the display of 
unity by the free councries, in the fail- 
ure of Soviet oratory to split the U. S. 
from its allies. 

And beyond all was che larger drama 
~the renewed determination Sy men of 
good will to “save succeeding genera- 
tions from the scourge of war.” 

For present among the delegations 
(and dominating them) was an urilisted 
Delegate-at-Large—the H-bomb. Every 
speancr was aware of his presence. 

That was the principal difference be- 
tween the U. N. conference in Sa 
Francisco at the birth of the U. N. in 
1945 and on its tenth anniversary in 
1955. 

The humor (what little there was of 
it) was provided—unintentionally—by 
the Soviet delegates. 

The San Francisco hotels were not 
good enough for the delegates of the 
so-called “workers’ republic.” They 
stayed at a $400,000 mansion in Hills- 
berough, California, which they rented 
from an American “capitalist.” Molotov 
brought with him from Moscow no 
fewer than 15 bodyguards! No one was 
permitted within a block of Molotov’s 
Hillsborough mansion. 

Nevertheless, a group of thoughtless 
youngsters late one night sneaked up 
close enough to the mansion to toss 
several firecrackers into the yard. The 
“explosion” brought Molotov’s guards 
rushing from the house with drawn 
guns and probing flashlights. San Fran- 
cisco Police Chief Walter Wisnom, who 
was on the scene, aided in the capture 
of the youths, After this “incident,” the 
Soviet delegation demanded more se- 
curity from the local police. 

Another time, a near panic was caused 
when a visitor to the public gallery at 
one of the sessions furtively darted his 
hand under his coat where a shoulder 
holster usually is carried. The police 
grabbed him, gave him a quick frisk, 
and came up with—an eight-weeks-old 
puppy 





I didn't know w’-«re 


te leave him 
while 1 watched the ' 


sessions,” ‘he ex- 
uspect ex™!aineJ 

Molotov’s movements were ept se 
cret. He made his entrances and exits 
through a side door roped off nd 
guarded by police. On rvoftops of near- 
by bu‘ldings other police were stationed 
w'th rifles. Credentials of delegates and 
newsmen checked and _ triple 


checked 


were 


U. M. Scoreboard 


Amusingly enough, despite these ex 
tra-rdinary sevurity preca tions, smack 
in front of the delegates entrance we 
spotted a daring teen-ager soliciting 
autographs. She was attractive, 13-year 
old Lainita Brownell, a ninth-grade 
student at the Aptos Junior High School 
in San Francisco. She told us that she 
Lad obtained nearly a hundred auto- 
graphs. PRinita never got close enough 
to Molotov to ask him for his signature 
But she had sent him a special delivery 
letter requesting it. No, she hadn't got- 
ten a reply. 

For seven days this summer, from 
June 20 to June 27, San Francisco was 
the world capital. The eyes of a wai 
weary mankind were fo ised on this 
beautiful California city. 

It was here that J0 yeavs earlier—on 
June 26, 1945—the Charter of the 
United Nations was signed, It was 
signed with high hope for a peaceful 
world, That hope is still to b. realized. 

During its 10 years of existence, the 
U. N. has dealt with 40 international 
disputes, has mediated three local wars 
(Israelis vs. Arabs; Indians vs. Pakis- 
tanis; Indonesians vs. Dutch); and has 
fought a war itself (in Korea). 

It has failed (a) to establish an inter- 
national police force, and, more impor- 
tantly, (b) to establish world peace 

In the non-political fields, the U. N 
has scored significant successes in im- 
proving health and economic conditions 
in a large number of backward areas. 

As one delegate put it, the U. N.’s 
biggest suceess was its own survival in 
and cold 


this decade of tension, strife 


war 


More Than Birthday Party 
When the U. N 


voted on December 17 


Genera! Assembly 
1954, to hold 
this Tenth Anniversary session in San 
Francisco, the intention was not merely 
to “throw a grand birthday party.” It 
was to give an opportunity to the 60 
member-nations to do some sober stock- 
taking, to appraise the shortcomings of 
the U. N., and discuss ways of making 
it a more effective instrument for peace, 

In a special sense, this U. N. session 
was the response to a popular yearning 
throughout the world for an end to wars, 
both hot and cold 


Foreign Affairs Editor Irving De W. Tal- 
madge at U.N. meeting in San Francisco 


It was a brilliant gathering of the 
world’s foremost statesmen. (A neigh- 
bor of mine in the press section, observ- 
ing the huge, ornate chandelier in the 
auditorium, remarked, “If that thing 
ever fell, most of the world’s diplomats 
would be wiped out.”) There 
some 260 delegates repiesenting all of 
the 60 member-nations. They included 
38 foreign ministers, among them those 
of the Big Four—John Foster Dulles of 
the U. S., Harold Macmillan of Britain, 
Antoine Pinay of France, and Vyaches 
lav Molotov of Soviet Russia. 

The delegates were outnumbered al 
most three to one by correspondents 
There were fully 899 representatives of 
the press, radio, and TV from all cor- 
ners of the globe! 

The sessions were held at San Fran 
cisco’s magnificent War Memorial Opera 
House, where ten years eatlier the 
world organization was “born.” Presid- 
ing over the commemorative conference 
was Dr. Eelco N. van Kleffens of the 
Netherlands, president of the 1954 
General Assembly, 

As a subtle reminder to the delegates 
of what the U. N. is supposed to stand 
for, the original copy of the Charter 
was flown from Washington for display 
in San Francisco 


were 


Atom—Unlisted Delegate 


Also on display was an atoms-for- 
peace exhibit showing the possible 
peaceful uses of atomic energy, The 
exhibit aroused as much interest among 
the delegates as among the general 
public. As a matter of fact, a common 
theme ran through the speeches of the 
spokesmen of most of the smaller coun- 
tries. It was the hope that the stagger- 
ing power of the atom will be used for 
the benefit, instead of the destruction, 
of the human race 


VW 


On the eve of the opening of the 
U. N. conference, a Festival of Faith 
was held in San Francisco. More than 
16,000 men and women offered prayers 
for the future of the United Nations 
and called upon God to aid the world’s 
quest for peace. The festival was or 
ganized by a committee consisting o! 
churchgoers of the Christian, Jewish 
Moslem, Hindu, Buddhist, Confucian 
and Bahai faiths. 

It is an open secret that the U, N 
had not been overpopular in California 
But there was no indication of any un 
friendliness in San Francisco. This city 
went all out for the U. N, Public build 
ings were bedecked with welcoming 
signs and U. N. flags. San Franciscans 
lined up before dawn each day for the 
600 free, public tickets to the U. N, ses 
sions. Both California's Governor Good 
win J. Knight and San Francisco's Mayor 
Elmer Robinson delivered speeches of 
welcome to the U. N. conference. Also 
pitching in were most of the host-city’s 
civic, business, and fraternal groups 

The Boy Scouts were singled out tor 
a special honor. A picked group of 32 
Eagle Scouts from various troops around 
San Francisco were assigned to rais« 
tle flags of the 60 member-nations out 
side the Opera House each morning 
and to lower them at night. 

During the day, the Eagle Scouts 
worked as aides attached to the office 
of the U. N. security chief, running 
messages and acting as guides 

We ran into one Scout who had more 
merit badges on his chest than Marshal 
Georgi Zhukov has medals, He is Don 
ald Russell, 16, a tenth-grader at Abra 
ham Lincoln High School in San Fran 
cisco. He has earned 21 merit badges 

These are some of the sidelights of 
the U. N. conference. Now let us take 
a look at the conference itself 


Wide World pin 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
(right) and Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr, 
U. $. Ambassador to U. N., hear trens- 
lation of Molotov speech with headsets 
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Golden Gate to Peace 


Goal of second decade—"a glorious way of life’ 


. HAD been decided by the United 
Nations that 
this special session in San Francisco 
should not be a “business” session. No 
business was to be transacted, 
lutions passed. There was to be no for 
nal agenda. Every delegate of every 
member was to be given an 
opportunity And he could 
speak about anything he wished. 
There were to be restrictions 
First, the speeches were not to exceed 
20 minutes. (Most of the delegates used 
their fuil quota of time. An exception 
was the Brazilian delegate, who spoke 
for only 7 mimites: He practically re 
ceived an ovation for his brevity. Molo 
tov, on the other hand, spoke 40 min- 
‘ies in excess of his allotted time, He 
got around thé rule by “borrowing” ex 
tra time from Soviet satellite delegates. ) 
The second restriction was that no 
speaker should denounce another coun 
try. It was this rule that produced 
some fireworks, Weary of Red hypoc 
risy, Cuba's delegate, Dr. Emilio Nunez 
Portuondo, reminded his colleagues 
that Soviet Russia “has brought the 


program com©«ittee 


no reso- 
nation 


to spe ak 


two 


U, N, to the verge of collapse” by its 59 
vetoes. Down came Presidunt van Klef 
fens’ redwood gavel. Unperturbed, the 
Cuban proceeded to denounce the So- 
viets for “enslaving” Eastern Europe. 
More bangs came from the chairman's 
gavel and the warning to desist from 
“passing judgments on the acts of any 
individual member states.” 

At this point, the energetic Philip 
pine delegate, General Carlos P. Ro 
mulo, jumped.to his feet to defend the 
Cuban, He wanted to know why van 
Kleffens had not gaveled Molotov. “You 
can't apply one rule to a big nation and 
unother to a small nation,” Romulo 
protested 

President van Kleffens replied that 
Molotov “did not direct remarks against 
any individual state.” (Technically, he 
was right. What Molotov did was to 
attack the entire Western bloc.) 

The chairman's gavel got another 
warm wielding the following day when 
Nationalist China's foreign minister, 
Dr. George K. C, Yeh, delivered a blis- 
tering attack against Red China. 

In the “Niagara” of words that were 


Wide World phote 


Dramatic moment—Carios Romule (right) of Philippines jumps up te protest gavel- 


ing down of Cuba's Emilio N Port 


do (rostrum) for denouncing Russia, con- 





trary to rules of meeting. Romule asked why no one had gaveled down 


down Molotov. 


poured out in San Francisco, undoubt 
edly the most significant were the 
speeches by President Dwight D. Eisen 
hower, Soviet Foreign Minister Vyaches 
lav Molotov, French Foreign Ministes 
Antoine Pinay, and U. S. Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles. 

President Eisenhower addressed the 
opening session of the 
Monday, June 20. He reaffirmed this 
country’s ‘ “unswerving loyalty” 
tireless support” of the U. N. “A new 
kind of peace,” he said, “mugt be the 
goal of the second decade of the U, N 
It cannot be a mere stilling of the 
guns—it must be a glorious way of life 
In that life the atom, dedicated once 
iS man's slayer, will become 
productive servant.” 


conference on 


and 


his most 


“Leave No Stone Unturned”’ 


The President asserted that the United 
States would “leave no stone unturned’ 

. reject no method, however novel, 
that holds out any hope, however faint 
for a just and lasting peace,” 

Without naming names (but obvi 
ously aimed at the Soviets), President 
Eisenhower declared that “We afid a 
majority of all nations are united 
in another hope: That every govern 
ment will abstain from itself attempt 
ing, or aiding others to attempt, the 
subversion, coercion, infiltration or de 
struction of other governments in order 
to gain any political or material advan 
tage or because of differences in phi- 
losophies, religions, or ideologies.” 

The anxiously awaited speech by 
Molotov was delivered on June 22. His 
tone was milder, but the text of the 
speech was a rehash of the same old 
Soviet propaganda line. He seemed to 
put « new chill into the thawing cold 
war. 

Molotov painted the Communist blo 
as “peace-loving” and blamed the cold 
war on the free world. He denounced 
the military bases in foreign lands 
(meaning U. S. bases) and denounced 
the new military blocs (meaning 
NATO). “The closed military group 
ings [of the West] have led,” he said 
“to aggravation of international ten 
sions.” 

Molotov attacked “some countries” 
for waging “an unprecedented arma 
ments race,” and scored agreements “to 
remilitarize West Germany.” He then 
listed a 7-point program for ending the 
oold war. This included the familiar So- 
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viet demands of giving Formosa and a 
seat in the U. N. to Red China, scrap- 
ping NATO, scrapping foreign bases in 
Europe, withdrawing Allied troops from 
Germany, and reducing armaments, ac- 
cording to the Moscow formula. 

The first of the Western Big Three to 
reply to Molotov was French Foreign 
Minister Antoine Pinay. “My country,” 
he declared, “is not prepared to aban- 
don the security insured to it by the 
Atlantic organization.” In other words, 
France fully intentls to stick to NATO 
and to stick to her alliance with the 
U. S. Nor, Mr. Pinay said, would France 
approve of neutralizing Germany. 

As for the foreign military bases that 
Molotov complained about, Pinay point- 
ed out that France does not regard 
bases set up under NATO as “foreign.” 

On June 24, Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles took the floor. His speech 
had the effect of a diplomatic block 
buster. It tore apart point by point the 
assertions made by Molotov. 

Secretary Dulles vigorously denied 
the Soviet propaganda charge that 
NATO threatened peace, He stressed 
the peaceful, defensive nature of the 
ailiance. This arrangement, he said, 


“gives each of its members much more 
security than it could achieve alone.” 

It was only by attaining strength, Mr. 
Dulles explained, that the free world 
has been able to force the Communists 
to yield ground. 


“Observe the, Charter” 


The passage in Mr. Dulles’ speech 
which provoked the loudest applause 
was his statement that Molotov’s seven 
suggestions to ease world tension “are 
not needed.” He went on, “there is one 
extreanely simple method of bringing an 
end to what is called the ‘cold war.’ It 
is this: Observe the Charter of the 
United Nations; refrain from the use of 
force or the threat of force in interna- 
tional relations and from the support 
and direction of subversion against the 
institutions of other countries.” 

An “extra attraction” of the U.N. 
commemoration was former President 
Harry S. Truman. He was invited to 
speak as a special guest of the U. N. in 
tribute to the part he played in the 
founding of the world organization in 
1945. 

The highlight of Mr. Truman's ad- 
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dress was his reference to the Korean 
War, “That aggression,” he said, “was 
met as it had to be met—we had to fight 
to preserve the principles of the U. N.” 

To sum up: What has the Tenth 
Anniversary Commemorative Session 
of the U. N. accomplished? There 
were two unmistakable results. First, a 
strengthened determination by the vast 
majority of member natiéns to make 
the U. N. an effective instrument of 
world peace and prosperity. “Our pur- 
pose,” in the words of Carlos Romulo, 
“is to build a Golden Gate to a better 
tomorrow.” 

Secondly, the conference brought 
into clear light the reasons for world 
tension, The Molotov-Dulles exchange 
showed where each stood, The 
democratic nations came out of the con 
ference more united than ever, This set 
the framework for future East-West 
negotiations, 

An important “by-product” of the 
U. N, conference in San Francisco was 
the behind - the - scenes conversations 
conducted by the Big Four foreign 
ministers, At these talks the final ar- 
rangements were mace for the “summit” 
(heads-of-state) conterence in Geneva. 


side 


At the Summit 


lll. Agreement to continue to discuss disagreements 


HE cold war is like the common 
cold. There probably is a cure for it. 
But the cure is elusive. 

Some eight weeks have passed since 
the “summit” conference in Geneva. 
But the world is still wondering what, 
if any, were its accomplishments. Ob- 
viously, it has not as yet “cured” the 
cold war. Did it, at least, check its 10- 
year-old progress? 

The idea for a summit conference 
was first advanced by former British 
Prime Minister Sir Winston Churchill 
more than two years ago, back in May 
1953. What he had in mind was a sort 
of “exploratory” meeting of the Big 
Four heads of government—to explore 
the possibility of reaching an under- 
standing with Stalin's successors, 

The response in Washington was 
rather cool. Too many of the previous 
East-West get-togethers proved to be 
nothing more than Soviet propaganda 
stunts. Our government wanted con- 
crete evidence—“deeds, not words’”— 
that the Red rulers sincerely wanted to 
ease world tension. 

In recent months, there have been 
several signs of a changed, more friend. 


ly, attitude on the part of the Soviet 
leaders. After stalling for ten years, Mos 
cow finally agreed to sign a treaty re- 
establishing Austrian independence. The 
men in the Kremlin also patched up the 
long and bitter squabble with Yugo- 
slavia, the ex-Soviet satellite, They 
came, practically with cap in hand, fo 
Belgrade to offer “apologies” to Tito. 
Moreover, Moscow became a kind of 
“hostess with the mostes’.” It extended 


invitations to many Asian and Western 
European leaders to visit the country, 
It eased somewhat on issuing visas to 
students, farm groups, and newspaper 
men. The Red rulers began to “social 
ize” more freely with Western diplo- 
mats and even threw some sumptuous 
parties at the Kremlin. 

~ Finally, it was at the United Nations 
conference in San Francisco that the 
changed attitude became most notice- 
able. There was an unmistakable rise 
in the cold war temperature 
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Big Four (|. to r.); Russian Premier Nicolai Bulganin, President Eisenhower, 
French Premier Edgar Faure, Prime Minister Sir Anthony Eden of Great Britain. 





it was in this altered political weath 
er that the summit meeting convened 
in Geneva. It opened on July 18—ex 
wtly ten years and one day after the 
start of the Potsdam Conference, the 
last East-West meeting at the top level. 

The “summiteers” were President 
isenhower, British Prime Minister Sir 
\nthony Eden, French Premier Edgar 
Faure, and Soviet Premier Nikolai Bul- 
ganin, They brought with them their 
foreign ministers and more than 40 ad- 
visers and experts. (A British newspa- 
per referred to them as “Sherpa guides” 
hekind the mountain climbers at the 
vurmenit. ) 


“You Get to Know a Man” 


rhe Soviet delegation included all 
four top leaders of Red Russia. In addi- 
tion to Bulganin, there was Communist 
party boss Nikita Khrushchev, Foreign 
Minister Vyacheslav Molotov, and De- 
fense Minister Marshal Georgi Zhukov. 
An unanswered puzzle was which of 
these four is the Kingpin? 

The conference was held in the Palais 
des Nations, the European headquar- 
ters of the United Nations. Secretary- 
General Dag Hammarskjold was on 
hand to welcome the delegations. 

The Geneva conference lasted six 
days, from July 18 through July 23. 
There were seven top level sessions, a 
total of 50 hours of face-to-face discus- 
sions. But at least two-thirds of the 
time was taken up by translations 

In a special sense, the conference was 
like the “What's My Line?” program 
on TV. The “panel” ( Eisenhower, Eden, 
Faure) was trying to guess what the 
new Moscow “line” was behind the 
beaming, smiling faces of the Soviet 
leaders. 

One Western observer remarked that 
this was “the smiling-est international 
conference in history. The Russians 
were prepared to smile us all to death.” 

The conference was conducted on 
two levels, At the summit was the daily 
meeting of the heads of state. They 
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Big Four Face-to-Face at Summit—Clockwise from upper right the delegations are: 
The U. S. group, the French group, the British group, and Soviet Russian group. 


convened each day at 4 p.m. Below the 
summit was the daily meeting of the 
foreign ministers, the “diplomatic crafts- 
men. They did the “spade work” at 
their 11 a.m, sessions, 

In the evening there were buffets 
(refreshments) and receptions where 
the heads of state could talk informally. 
These private little “chats” proved as 
important as the official sessions. Pres- 
ident Eisenhower told a friend, “We 
make long speeches—some of them dull 
—in the big sessions; but in the refresh- 
ment room we really think. You get to 
know a man a little in there.” The 
President and his wartime eolleague, 
Soviet Marsha) Zhukov, got together a 
couple of times at private luncheons. 

Such was the social side of the Geneva 
conference, At times it seemed to out- 
weigh the business end. The latter con- 
sisted of a four-point agenda; (1) Ger- 
man unification, (2) European security, 
(3) disarmament, and (4) improve 
ment of East-West relations. 


The Four Big Issues 


There was no agreement on any ol 
these four issues. But both East and 


" West “clarified” their positions. 


1. German Unification 


This proved to be the major stum- 
bling block at the conference. The West- 
ern position is that the two Germanys 
(free West Germany and Soviet domi- 
nated East Germany) be united under 
a single government, freely elected. This 
government should have the right, if it 
wishes, to join NATO. 

The Soviets, on the other hand, aze 
not willing to give up East Germany. 
To them it is an important industrial 
satellite, They are especially opposed to 
the rearming of Germany and permitting 
her to join a Western atliance. Their 
position is that Germany should be 
made to stay a neutral; me then would 
they consider reunification. In . other 
words, no free and reunited Germany, 
unless she promises to stay out of 
NATO 


2. Evropean Security 

The idea behind this item of the 
agenda was to bring about an East- 
West security pact. This pact would 
guarantee against the possible revival 
of German militarism 

The West offered a five-power mutua! 
defense pact binding the Big Four 
“together with a united Germany” to 
take action against any aggressor. 

The Soviets refused to accept a se 
curity pact based on a prior unification 
of Germany ° 


3. Disarmament 

The Soviets dusted off their old dis 
armament proposal. It called for a re 
duction of armed forces and the aboli 
tion of nuclear weapons. But it offered 
no foolproof system of inspection to 
prevent any country from “cheating.” 

It was at this point in the conference 
that President Eisenhower made his 
dramatic offer. He proposed that the 
U. S, and Soviet Russia “give to each 
other a complete blueprint of our mili- 
tary establishments from beginning to 
end, . , . Next, to provide within our 
countries facilities for aerial photog- 
raphy . we to provide you the fa- 
cilities to make all the pictures you 
choose . . . you to provide exactly the 
same facilities for us.” 


4. East-West Relations 

The Western powers had a simple 
formula to suggest. “Lift the Iron Cur- 
tain” is what they proposed. They urged 
the Soviets to permit a free interchange 
of ideas and information, allow normal 
tourist traffic, grant greater freedom to 
correspondents to travel and report in 
Soviet Russia. Trade was also discussed. 

The Soviet delegates made no specific 
promises but expressed themselves as 
generally in favor of fostering “con- 
tacts and cooperation in the field of 
culture and science” among nations. 


To Continue Discussions 


On all four issues the Eest and West 
were deadlocked, But on the last day of 
the summit conference, one agreement 
was reached. The Big Four heads of 
state agreed that their foreign ministers 
meet again in Geneva in October to 
take up the disputed issues. (The date 
set later was October 27.) In other 
words, East and West agreed to con 
tinue to discuss their disagreements. 

This, in itself, is a positive result. As 
British Foreign Secretary Harold Mac 
millan phrased it—ungrammatically but 
effectively—“There ain't going to be no 
war,” 

To sum up, the summit conference 
did not settle anything. But it did set 
up machinery for an eventual setile- 
ment. 

There is a probability—if this mild 
political weather continues — that the 
cold war may thaw into a cold peace 
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, Reserved for YOU 


! New Choices in 
the Armed Forces 


How the Reserve Forces Act of 1955 


affects students now in high school 


Warren in Detroit Times 


“Wanna Try for 2,900,000?” 


HE life of every boy now in high 

school will be affected by one of 
the newest laws of the land. It is called 
the Reserve Forces Act of 1955. The 
Eighty-fourth Congress passed it in 
one of the final actions of its first ses- 
sion, and President Eisenhower signed 
it into law on August 9. 

What does the Reserve Forces Act 
aim to do? 

The purpose of the new law is to 
back up our first line of defense—the 
regular Armed Forces—with a large 
pool of trained military manpower. We 
need such a pool. Without it we would 
have to maintain oversize Armed 
Forces in order to be safe in case of 
an emergency. A large standing army 
is against the American tradition. Be- 
sides, its cost would place a heavy 
burden on our economy, which is one 
of the great bulwarks of our national 
strength. 

Moreover, the stronger 
reserve has sharpened because of a 
basic defense policy decision by the 
Eisenhower Administration. That deci- 
sion resulted from the “new look.” Af- 
ter President Eisenhower--a_ soldier 
himself—took office, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff re-examined our whole de- 
fense setup. They studied the effect 
of modern weapons—notably air pow- 


need for a 


er and A-bombs and H-bombs. The#™ 


considered the cost to the taxpayer. 
In the end they decided to rely less 
on ordinary foot soldiers and more on 
machines—air power and atomic weap- 
ons. The size of the Armed Forces— 
particularly the Army—is being cut 
back. General Matthew B. Ridgway, 


who as Army Chief of Staff formerly 
was a member of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, strongly objected to this policy 
but was overruled. Hrwever, the other 
Chiefs of Staff agreed the cutback in- 
volved some risk. So they called for a 
build-up of the reserves for safety in 
case of crisis. 

Our present reserves are woefully 
inadequate, The active reserves mim- 
ber only 812,000—far too few to do 
the job. 


What New Law Provides 


What the new law coes is provide 
for a “Ready Reserve’ of 2,900,000 
by 1959. It places new obligations on 
the young men of America—in addition 
to the familiar one of Selective Service 
under the draft. The impact of the 
new law will be far-reaching. Young 
men will have to take it into account 
in planning their education and their 
careers, 

The law is complicated. Parts of it 
are open to different interpretations. It 
offers several ways for a young man to 
fulfill his obligations. To 
what these are 
are necessary 

Draft—Generally effective 
ages 18% and 26; a man is inducted in 
to the Army for two years’ 
with a good chance of being stationed 
abroad for part of the service period 

Enlistment—Effective age 17; 
a mao voluntarily signs up for three 
years in the Army or four years in 
other branches of the Armed Forces; 
may re-enlist at end of first term or 


“hitch.” 


understand 
some brief definitions 


between 


service 


from 


Short Term Training—New category 
of service provided for in the 1955 
law; from 17 to 18% a man may volun 
teer for a six months’ term of training; 
actual training may be deferred until 
departure or graduation from high 
school, or age 20, whichever comes first. 

Ready Reserve—Organized units with 
regular programs of drill and camp 
training; generally made up of younger 
men, more recently released from ac 
tive duty; subject to first call to active 
duty in case of national emergency 
proclaimed by the President. 

Stand-by Reserves Unorganized, 
with no drill or camp program; men 
subject to call in final stage of mobili 
zation only by Congress 

National Guard—Units organized and 
controlled by drill and camp 
training; subject to Federal control in 
emergency 


states: 


In general, the new law imposes a 
total obligation—active and 
duty combined—of eight years for vol 
unteer trainees; and a total of six years 


reserye 


for most others. Specifically, these are 
the choices a young man is offered fon 
making good his obligation 


From Age 17 to 182 


Short Term Training 
Until Aug. 1, 1959, up to 250,000 
youths a year may sign up as trainees 


under the six-months’ - training 
program. The Government will decide 
how many trainee applicants it will 
actually accept. Tentative plans call 
for a*out 100,000 the first year, with 
a gradual build-up to the 250,000 max 


imum. Most short-term trainees will 


new 
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go into the Army, which is figuring 
on taking a first “class” of from 5,000 to 
10,000 men in October. The Marine 
Corps has set up a quota of 5,500 for 
the remainder of this fiscal year, which 
started July 1. 

The Navy and Air Force are not 
planning te accept Short-Term Train- 
Fes, 

Navy officials told Senior Scholastic 
they believe that a man vith ‘ess than 
two years of active duty is not ade- 
quately trained for Naval Reserve duty. 

Air Force officials informed Senior 
Scholastic that the Air Force intends 
to make every effort to secure exper- 
ienced and fully trained people in its 
Reserve. Officials said; “The Air Force's 
present voluntary enlistment plan will, 
we believe, take care of our require- 
ments. The volunteer man, trained and 
experienced, is more valuable and ef. 
fective in our Reserve establishment 
when he leaves active duty.” 

Reserve volunteering may be done at 
regular recruiting stations or Reserve 
units. The training will be in regular 
Armed Forces camps, but trainee units 
will probably train and live apart from 
regular Armed Forces units. Programs 
are to be worked out providing for the 
health, welfare, and morale of short 
term active service trainees, Trainees 
will draw pay of $50 a month 

Once the training period is up, the 
trainee will fill out the remainder of 
his eight-year obligation in the Ready 
Reserve. Thus, if the training period 
is six months, he will spend seven years 
and six months in the Ready Reserve. 

Ready Reserve duty calls for at least 
forty-eight drill periods a year, plus a 
maximum of seventeen days a year of 
field training in camp. Those unable 
to attend drills regularly (for example, 
men in sparsely populated areas where 
it would be difficult to get to drilling 
places once a week) could work off 
their obligation by spending thirty 
days in camp each year. 


Regular Enlistment 


A youth volunteering for three years 
in active service would be liable for 
only two more years in the Ready Re- 
serve, and one year in the Stand-by 
Reserve. After a four-year hitch, the 
requirement woukl be one year in 
Ready Reserve and one year in Stand- 
by. Those with five years or more of 
active service would face no Ready Re- 
serve duty but wauld put in a year on 
Stand-by. 


Reserve Enlistment 


Before reaching 18%, a man may en- 
list in the Ready Reserve of the Army 
Reserve or Marine Corps Reserve. 

As a Ready Reservist the enlistees 
would follow the routine of the Ready 
Reserve (weekly drills and/or summer 


camp) and would not have to take 
basic training. In this case he must 
serve until he is 28, or roughly ten 
years, after which he becomes draft 
exempt. However, he could at any 
time volunteer for the Reserve period 
of six months’ of field training. In this 
case his total training-and-reserve re- 
quirement would be the same as that 
of a trainee, or eight years, after which 
he would become draft exempt. 

Enlistments in the Naval Reserve, 
however, would continue to be for six- 
year periods, The enlistee must agree to 
serve two years on active duty, three 
years in the Ready Reserve, and one 
year in the Stand-by Reserve. 


National Guard 


Before 18% a man could also sign 
up to work off his obligation by join- 
ing the National Guard. He would have 
open to him the same two courses as 
those described above for a Reserve 
enlistee. 


After Age 18% 


Here the draft under the Selective 
Service law takes over. Registration for 
the draft still would be required at age 
18. Deferment of induction into the 
Army still would be given students en- 
rolled in high school and doing satis- 
factory work. In any case, the length of 
time between registration and induction 
depends on the «quotas local draft 
boards are called upon to furnish. 
Roughly, the average age of induction 
at present is about 22. 

However, under the Reserve Forces 
Act of 1955, there would be two big 
differences. In the first place, of course, 
many more men would escape liability 
to the draft. These include men vol- 
unteering for regular duty, training 
Reserve duty, and the National Guard. 
In addition, the Reserve obligation of 
draftees would be different. Under the 
general six-year requirement, they 
would put in their two years on active 
duty, then three years in the Ready 
Reserve, and one year in the Stand- 
by Reserve. 


To Build Reserve Core 


What it all boils down to is that a 
young man now has to make up his 
mind on two broad alternatives before 
he reaches age 18% or before he is 
graduated from high school. (1) He 
can “stretch it out” by volunteering for 
a relatively brief period of training 
followed by a longer commitment to 
drill and/or summer camp. (2) Or he 
can “get it over with” by taking two 
years or more of active duty, followed 
by a briefer period of dill and/or sum- 
mer camp. 

Some military experts admit that the 
net effect of this general program will 
be a relatively slow build-up toward 


a Ready Reserve of 2,900,000. They alsx 
point out that the new law fails to tap 
for Reserve duty the best possible source 
of trained manpower—members of the 
present Armed .Forces. This is so be- 
cause Congress insisted that the new 
Reserve requirements must not apply 
to men who were on active duty before 
the day the law took effect. Congress 
did not want to saddle these men with 
new burdens as long as there were 
young men available who had not yet 
served at all. 

However, Congress wrote in two spe- 
cial inducements to persuade such men 
to volunteer for Reserve duty if they 
wish. It hoped thus: to create quickly 
a core of young, freshly trained men 

The first inducement is for men who 
have been on active duty at least twelve 
months. They may ask for transfer to 
the Ready Reserve. Their total obliga- 
tions of active and Reserve duty would 
be four years. Thus a draftee could 
serve one year on active duty (instead 
of two) and then put in three years in 
the Ready Reserves. An ealistee could 
serve one or two years on active duty 
(instead of three or four) and then go 
to the Ready Reserve for three years 
or two, respectively. This inducement 
is open only until July 1, 1957. It is 
limited to 150,000 men a year. 

The second inducement is for men 
now in active service who are released 
before July 1, 1957. Technically the 
new law subjects them to a combined 
obligation of eight years in active duty 
and Stand-by Reserve. To persuade 
them to train, it invites them to volun 
teer for one year in the Ready Reserve 
After that, they would be under no fur 
ther obligation. This provision is lim- 
ited to 200,000 men a year. 

The whole program is bolstered with 
enforcement provisions, Thus a trainee 
or Reserve enlistee who fails to show up 
for his forty-eight drills and seventeen 
days in camp each year can be ordered 
to active duty for forty-five days. The 
penalty can be imposed each year he 
shirks his duty. As a sterner penalty, 
he may be put at the top of the Selec- 
tive Service list and drafted. The pen- 
alty for men in the Ready Reserve afte: 
service in the Armed Forces is forty- 
five days of active duty each year they 
fail their duty. Men in both categories 
are subject to the Code of Military Jus- 
tice. This means that if they persist 
and refuse to show up fof the forty-five 
days of penalty-service, they can be 
court-martialed. 


New Law a Compromise 


The Reserve Forces Act of 1955 is 
in many respects a far cry from the 
kind of law the Administration wanted. 
President Eisenhower would have pre- 
ferred a stiffer Reserve program. 

For example, the President asked 





Congress to make the total obligation 
for trainees cover ten years instead of 
eight. And it is no secret that the De- 
partment of Defense preferred a year 
of active training instead of six months. 
The Administration also favored mak- 
ing the new Reserve training program 
compulsory for all men inducted after 
July 27, 1953, the date of the Korean 
armistice. This would have exempted 
Korean combat veterans but made use 
of the large reservoir of trained man- 
power now in the Armed Forces 
Congress resisted these propusals for 
a variety of reasons. One is a deep dis- 
trust in Congress of the idea of “uni- 
versal military service,” or U. M. T. 
Members argued compulsory training is 
a “foot in the door” for U. M. T 
Moreover, Congress always is re- 
luctant to impose military burdens on 
the citizenry. For one thing, such bur- 
den are felt in millions of homes. Also, 


large groups—among them many ed- 
ucators and clergymen—are opposed to 
any trend toward militarism and pos- 
sible unfavorable moral influences on 
the young. These facts influence the 
way some Congressmen vote on such 
measures, 

Finally, the easing of tensions be- 
tween the Communist countries and the 
free world probably had some effect 
In fact, it is questionable whether Con- 
gress would have passed any bill at 
all if the President hadn't 
his prestige as a military authority 

The end product obviously does not 
satisfy the White House or the Depart 
ment of Defense. Military men doubt 
that the new law will make good the 
Ready Reserve goal of 2,900,000 by 
1959. They say that a few months of 
voluntary training is much too brief, 
since it takes weeks just to “process” a 
man into and out of active service. They 


exerted all 
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warn that the may be lulled 
into a false sense of assurance that it 
will have a well-trained Re®erve ready 
to fight on short notice 

But the Administration feels that 
something is better than nothing. When 
he signed the new bill into law, Pres 
ident Eisenhower said he approved the 
bill although it “falls short” of the pro 
gram he recommended, However, the 
chances of getting a stronger program 
through Congress next year—an election 
year—are remote, 

So the Reserve Forces Act of 1955 
seems likely to be the one on the books 
—the one the young men of America 
(and the young women, too) will live 
with for 


nation 


some time to come 


Ask Yourself 

Should Congress have provided for 
drafting men into the Reserve if the 
number of volunteers falls short? 


How the Reserve Forces Act of 1955 Would Work 


ACTIVE DUTY READY RESERVE 


STAND-BY RESERVE TOTAL 





6 months 


7 years and 
4 months 
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HISTORY BEHIND THE HEADLINES 





A Tale of Two Cities 


“OT was the best of times, it was the 
worst of times, it was the age of 
wisdom, it was the age of foolishness, 
it was the spring of hope, it was 

the winter of despair, 

When Charies Dickens penned these 
memorable opening lines for his novel 
of the French Reyohition, A Tale of 
Two Cities, he little realized that he 
was writing a fateful prophecy of an- 
other “time of troubles” 160 years later. 
The decade of 1945-55 holds seeds of 
destiny for the human race far more 
terrible than any before it—the hope of 
paradise, or the despair of doom 

Dickens’ two cities were the centers 
of world civilization in their day—Paris 
und London. The cities of our present 
title are smaller, and on opposite sides 
of the world, but even more graphic 
symbols of the world’s hopes and fears. 
They are Hiroshima, Japan, and Gene- 
va, Switzerland 


Hiroshima—1945 


In the early morning «f August 4 
1945, a Japanese physician, Dr. M) Jhi- 
hike Hachiya, directov of the leading 
hospital of Hiroshima, lay exhausted 
on his living room floor, after all-night 
duty as an air raid waclen, Suddenly 
he was blinde:' by a dash of light more 
vivid than he had ever ,.en, When he 
came to, he found his house tottering 
in ruins, his bode y stripped of his un- 
derclothes and bleeding from forty 
gashes, and his wife, Yaeko-san, | adly 
injured, They staggered through streets 
of fire and rubble toward the-hospital, 
and collapsed till they could be treated 
by the few nurses and physiciaus still 
on their feet. Within three days Dr. 
Hachiya was up himself and working 
frantically to save others more badly 
hurt 

“The people who were burned suf- 
fered most,” said Dr. Hachiya, “be- 
cause, as their skin peeled away, glis- 
tening raw wounds were exposed to the 
heat and filth. It made one’s hair stand 
on end, but there was no way to help. 

“And they had no faces! Their eyes, 
noses, and mouths had been burned 
away, and it looked like their ears had 
melted off. It was hard to tell front 
from back. One soldier, whose features 
had been destroyed and was left with 
his white teeth sticking out, asked me 
for water, but I didn’t have any. I 
clasped my hands and prayed for him. 
His plea for water was his last words. . . 

“People were dying so fast that I had 


begun to accept death as a matter of 
course . . . | considered a family lucky 
if it hadn't lost more than two of its 
members Looking out, I could 
discern numerous fires scattered about 
the city. To realize that these fires were 
funeral pyres (where sanitation teams 
were cremating corpses) made me 
shudder, and I became nauseated.”* 

That was how it was in Hiroshima 
that August morning ten years ago when 
the first atomic bomb was dropped 
from the U. S, B-29 plane “Enola Gay.” 
As the mushroom gas cloud mounted 
into the stratosphere above the furnace 
that was Hiroshima, a city of more than 
800,000 people, 80,000 were instantly 
killed, At least 150,000 more were in- 
jured by blast, fire, or radiation, of 
which the end is not yet (see photo). 

When the world began to take stock 
after the stunning news, millions of 
people realized that history bad turned 
a corner into a new and frightening age 
of total insecurity. While the United 
States and its allies, Britain and Canada, 
stili held exclusive control of the atom 
bomb, the newly organized ' ‘ited Na- 
tions heard Bernard Baruch, of the 
American deleg*ion, present an un- 
precedented offer. it was nothing less 
than.to turn over all atomic materials 
and “know-how” to the exclusive con- 
trol of an international authority, pro- 
vided all nations would submit to rigid 
inspection to prevent the manufacture 
of secret atomic weapons. 


Atomic Deadlock 


The Baruch plan waz vetoed by So- 
viet Russia. Ever since all efforts to 
achieve international control of the 
atomic menace have been deadlocked 
between East and West. In 1949 Presi- 
dent Truman announced an atomic ex- 
plosion had occurred in the Soviet 
Union, thus ending the American mo- 
nopoly on the bomb. Three years later 
the U. S. announced the completion of 
a hydrogen bomb, vastly more deadly 
than earlier bombs based on uranium. 
Meanwhile, the cold war. steadily 
worsened, punctuated by bloody Com- 
munist aggressions in Korea and Indo- 
China. 

That was how 


things stood when 


"Dr. Hachiye’s remarkable Hiroshima 
Diary, translated by Warner Wells, an 
American doctor who spent sveral years 
in Japan, has just been published by the 
Unive. sity of North Carolina: Press. These 
brief excerpts are from a condensed ver- 
sion in Look Magazine, August 9, 1955, 


Wide World phot: 
These are two of 25 Hiroshima girls, 
all badly scarred by A-bomb blast, 
now in U.S. undergoing piastic surgery. 


President Eisenhower addressed the 
General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions in December, 1953, and proposed 
an - “Atoms-for-Peace” plan, to pool 
atomic contributions from all nations 
for constructive purposes. At American 
suggestion, the Assembly unanimoush 
passed, on December 4, 1954, a resolu- 
tion calling for an international scien- 
tific conference on peaceful uses of 
atone energy, The great conference 
held at Geneva from August 8 to 20, 
1955, just ten years after Hiroshima, 
was the first fruit of these moves. 


Geneva--1955 


At Geneva the top atomic scientists 
of 72 nations met for two weeks to ex- 
change information through 450 papers 
on every aspect of the abject. They 
covered everything thet is known about 
nuciear reactors and resources, atomic 
power production, and the use of radio- 
active isotopes for medicine, agricul 
ture, and industry. ‘imultaneously a 
spectacular exhibition took place dis- 
playing machines, full-scale models, 
and technical processes from the lead- 
ing atomie nations. It included exhibits 
from 150 of America’s largest corpora 
tions in the field, and government 
laboratories. 

There is little doubt that the “Atoms 
for-Peace” meeting at Geneva marks 
the greatest step yet taken toward the 
universal sharing of atomic knowledge 
for peaceful purposes. The ten years of 
question marks that stretched from 
Hiroshima to Geneva may yet be ar 
swered—not by a war of annihilation 
but by undreamed of prosperity, wel 
fare, and peace for all nations. 


Kennetu M. Gourp 
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What Happened This Summer 


A roundup of world news events since last May 


International : 


All roads this summer led to Geneva. 

This beautiful Swiss city has long been associated with peace 
Formerly the home of the League of Nations, it is now the 
European headquarters of the United Nations. 

During the past summer, Geneva was the site of three impor 
tant international conferences—(1) the summit conference (se 
pages 10-14); (2) the atoms-for-peace conference (see page 
18); and (3) the U.S.-Red China conference. 

For the U.S.-Red China talks, the U.S. designated as its 
spokesman our ambassador to Czechoslovakia, U. Alexis 
Johnson. The Chinese Reds were represented by their ambas- 
sador to Poland, Wang Ping-nan. 

An hour before the opening of the conference (on August 1) 
the Chinese Reds pulled off a surprise. They announced that the 
11 U.S. flyers shot down in the Korean War and later jailed as 
“spies,” had been released. (On their return to the U.S. these 
flyers reported on the tortures te which they had been sub 
jected by their captors.) 

The major item on the agenda of this conference was officially 
listed as “The return of civilian’ of both sides to their countries.” 
At stake was the fate of some 40 Americans held in Red China 

The Reds insist that there are Chinese in the U.S. who are 
prevented from returning to their Communist-dominated home- 
land, The U.S»denies this. Any Chinese, the State Department 
declared, is free to go back to China, if he so wishes. 


Europe 

Britain went to the polls on May 26. Result: A thumping 
victory for Prime Minister Anthony Eden's Conservative party 

In Soviet Hungary the Reds in a “magnanimous” gesture re 
leased from jail on July 16 Joseph Cardinal Mindszenty. The 
Roman Catholic prelate had been imprisoned on trumped up 
charges of “treason” in February 1949, The reason given for his 
release: the Cardinal's “advanced age (63) and state of health.” 

In Soviet Bulgaria that same a, jet fighters brutally 
shot down an Israeli passenger plane ne plane had acciden 
tally wandered off its course and Town a few miles inside Bul 
garia’s borders. All 58 persons aboard (including 12 Americans) 
were killed 
Asia ; 

Two Asian leaders, both in the “neutralist” camp, took to the 
road’ this summer 

India’s Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru paid a “social call 
on the Soviet leaders in Moscow. He spent two weeks with 
them. The visit was described by correspondents as the “nearest 
thing to a love feast.” At the end of Nehru’s visit, he and Soviet 
Premier Nikolai Bulganin issued a joint statement praising 
“peaceful coexistence” and supporting Red China’s “legitimate’ 
claim to Formosa. 

As Nehru took off in his plane from Moscow, he said: “I am 
leaving part of my heart behind.” To which the New York Times 
added its own comment. “We might be forgiven,” it declared in 
an editorial, “for thinking that he also left part of his common 
sense behind.” 

The other iMlustrious “tourist” was Burma’s Prime Minister 










Wide World photo 
BRIDGE TO FREEDOM—Eleven U.S. airmen cross border 
between Red China and Hong Kong after two years’ 
captivity. Men were shot down by Reds over Korea. 





Sstermasionst News phwit: 
INTERRUPTED WELCOME — French General Gilbert 
Grandval receives traditional Moroccan welcome of 
dates and milk. Welcome soon turned into bloody riot. 


»* 





. , United Preas phote 
BATTER UP—Burma’s visiting Premier U Nu gets a few 
baseball pointers from Yankee manager Casey Stengel. 








" jee ee ee 
AUSTRIA FREE AGAIN—Four-power occupation ends. 





Wide World photo 
BIG CHIEF IVAN—Indian girl Mary Louise Defender ad- 
justs a real Indian war bonnet on head of Yuri Golu- 
bash, deputy minister of state f for U.5.S.R., during 
visit of Russion delegation to U.S. farms in midwest. 


United Press photo 
IT’S A DEAL—General Motors official Harry W. Anderson 
(1) and labor leader Walter Reuther shake hands after 
signing new lebor contract with annual wage provision. 


U Nu. He visited Yugoslavia, Israel, Britain, and the U.S. In this 
country, U Nu conferred with President Eisenhower and ad- 
dressed both houses of Congress. He also partook for the first 
time in his life of that American “delicacy”—the hot dog! 


Latin America 


A revolt in Argentina this summer badly shook up and almost 
unseated Dictator Juan D. Peron. As we went to press. Peron 
was still in the saddle, but his grip on the reins was no longer as 
firm as in the past. 

What touched off the trouble-was Peron’s repressive measures 
against the Roman Catholic church. He banned religious teach- 
ing in the schools; expelled two priests from the country, ar 
rested others; and imposed heavy taxes on church property. 

On June 16, part of the Argentine Navy and Air Force re- 
belled. The Army, loyal to Peron, quelled the uprising. Nearly 
200 persons were killed and 800 wounded in the fighting. 

Since then Peron has tried to make peace with the Church 
and has promised to make his regime more democratic. 


Africa 


There was strife this summer also in Morocco, one of France's 
North African possessions. Scores of persons were killed and in- 
jured in riots between Arabs and the French. The Arabs are 
seeking complete independence from France. 

Morocco has been seething with unrest since 1953, when the 
French deposed the pro-nationalist Sultan Mohammed ben 
Youssef, There is a possibility that the French may restore him 
to the throne. Under consideration, too, is a plan to grant a 
larger measure of self-government to the Moroccans. 

The French did just that in their other North African pos 
session, Tunisia, on June 3, (Major article next issue. ) 


The Bird 


Before man can travel in outer space, we need to know more 
about the atrhosphere and the stratosphere. 

The U.S. announced this summer that sometime in 1957 or 
1958, scientists will launch a small, unmanned satellite to circle 
the earth like the moon. The sutellite will carry instruments to 
record information about outer space. (See cover photo and 
cover story on p. 3.) 

Here’s what the Defense Department says about the satellite 
which has been nicknamed “The Bird”: 

PSize: a little bigger than a basketball. 

>Composition: new, hifhly heat-resistant metals. 

Speed: approximately 18,600 miles per hour, circling the 
earth every 90 minutes. 

PHeight: about 250 miles above the earth. 

Power: rocket-powered by three stages to the stratosphere, 
then moving by its own momentum once in its orbit. 
PLife-span: probably a few days, possibly weeks; great heat 
generated by friction with earth’s atmosphere will burn it to a 
cinder as it gradually falls to earth. 

Future uses: possibly lead to setting up a space platform that 
could be occupied by living men. 


Congressional Scoreboard 


The first session of the 84th Congress came to a close on 
August 4. Here’s how the President's program came out: 
Military Reserves: Congress voted a Reserve Forces Act (see 
pp. 15-17) similar to the President's proposal. Congress also 
voted to extend the draft for four more years. 

Defense: The President's request for $31,900,000,000 was 
granted without major change. 
PAtomic Energy: Congress authorized four new atomic sub- 
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Senior Scholastic: 


A Program of Citizenship Education for Social Studies Classes 


IN EACH OF THE 30 ISSUES: 


S A MAJOR ARTICLE ON NATIONAL AFFAIRS (sce organize and evaluate information, to weigh 


pages 15-17) on such timely and important 
national problems as taxes and the budget, the 
peacetime uses of atomic energy, farm sub- 
sidies, Congressional investigations, the AFL- 
CIO merger, stock market controls, etc, The 
topic may be an issue before Congress, an eco- 
nomic, political, or social question, or a prob- 
lem that confronts us in state or local govern- 
ment. All phases of the problem are explored 
and presented objectively together with the 
historical background. Cartoons, photos, charts, 
and graphs highlight the text. Discussion ques- 
tions at the end of each article pinpoint the 
highlights and stimulate thinking. 


A MAJOR ARTICLE ON AN IMPORTANT WORLD 
PROBLEM OR ISSUE (see pages 10-14). Recent 
articles, for example, have dealt with Formosa, 
Yugoslavia, Indonesia, Germany, Austria, 
Guatemala, Each article explores a vital prob- 
lem in detail, highlights its significance, and 
traces its roots in history. The material is pre- 
sented in teachable terms and implemented 
with maps, cartoons, photos, and charts which 
point up the highlights of each article. Discus- 
sion questions at the end of each article em- 
phasize salient points for easy retention. 


UP-TO-THE-MINUTE NEWS COVERAGE in a 3-page 
“Understanding the News” feature (see pages 
19-21). This news is teletyped from the New 
York office to the Dayton press the day before 
the magazine is printed and less than a week 
before it arrives in your classroom, News sto- 
ries, carefully selected to balance the more 
comprehensive treatment in the major articles, 
interpret news trends and their meaning and 
point up the underlying forces and issues of 
great events. The “What's Behind It” section 
of major news stories highlights the significance 
of important happenings. 


A FORUM DISCUSSION ARTICLE (pro and con) 
in each issue (see pages 7-9). All aspects of 
a timely controversia) issue are presented; argu- 
ments for éach side are given objectively and 
logically for such controversial topics as univer- 
sal military training, “right-to-work” laws, more 
pay for Congressmen, commercially-owned ver- 
sus publicly-owned television, reciprocal trade, 
etc. These forum discussions train students to 


the evidence on all sides of a controversial sub- 
ject, and to decide what conclusions may be 
reached or opinions formed on the evidence 
available. Forum discussion articles are inval- 
uable in training students to think for them- 
selves. 


A WEEKLY INTERVIEW WITH SIGNIFICANT PEO- 
PLE OF THE DAY (see page 6)—famous or obe 
scure men or women who have made their 
mark in the world. Here is an example of 
first-hand reporting by top-flight journalists. 
Whether the people are scientists, artists, pub- 
lic servants, teachers, businessmen, engineers, 
explorers, nurses, baseball players or queens— 
they are people who have one thing in com- 
mon: a determination to do something useful 
for other human beings. They are people try- 
ing their best to apply moral and spiritual 
values to their work-a-day world. 


“HISTORY BEHIND THE HEADLINES” (see page 
18) brings the past alive in the present. It 
deals with the world of today—contemporary 
problems for which there are no textbooks 
available. But the roots of the present lie deep® 
in the past. The events of today—living history 
in the making—are vividly interpreted and 
vitalized by the history that our forefathers 
made. No problem of today can be fully un- 
derstood until we know why it started and 
how it got that way. This spirit is inherent in 
“History Behind the Headlines’—and in all 
other important articles in the magazine, too. 


RELATIONS WITH OTHERS AND PROBLEMS OF 
ADJUSTMENT in the family, school, and commu- 
nity are inherent in several weekly features. 
For example, “Boy dates Girl” (page 30), the 
weekly short story (page 24), “Careers Ahead” 
(page 26), “Say What You Please” (page 5), 
“Following the Films” (page 38), Sports (page 
$2), student-contributed crossword puzzles 
(page 28). Here is stimulating and wide-range 
material for character training and good citi- 
zenship. With these features the student recog- 
nizes the obvious:—Senior Scholastic is his 
magazine, designed and edited for young peo- 
ple, with material within range of his interests 
and understanding. 
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a year-round 


TESTING PROGRAM 


a new feature 
for Senior Scholastic 


At the beginning of each school year, an early issue 
features a 3-page Contemporary Affairs Diagnostic 
Test to help you size up your students, The test 
covers world and national affairs, maps and charts, 
emphasizing major trends and problems. Answers are 
published in the Teacher Edition. Results are tabu- 
lated to determine graded national norms, published 
as soon as possible, with interpretations for teachers 
who use Senior Scholastic. 

Every week a full-page quiz based on the issue 
tests facts, ideas, and vocabulary. Testing devices 
stress map-, chart-, and graph-reading skills (see 
page 22). 

Twice each semester, at mid-term and end-term, 
a two-page quarterly quiz is offered to test students 
on material covered during each of the four quarters. 

Every week “Understanding the News” includes a 
quick quiz to help retention of major facts in im- 
portant news stories. 
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SPECIAL FEATURES—1955-56 


September 15—First person report on U. N. 10th 
Anniversary Conference, San Franciso. 


September 22—3-page diagnostic test on current 
affairs. 

September 29—Key to Understanding World News. 
October 6—The U. S$. Judiciary System. 


October 20—"'Putting the Atom to Work’’—special 
insert sponsored by General Electric Company. 
Also editorial features on United Nations Day and 
internotional aspects of atomic energy. 
November 3—Mid-term review test. 

November 10—America’'s Needs and Resources— 
special insert sponsored by 20th Century Fund. 


January 5—Special 8-page section on state and 
local government. 


January 19—End-of-term review test. 

February 16—How te Choose the Right Career. 
March 1—Congress at Work—extra section. 
March 15—Presidential preference primaries. 
March 29—Mid-term review test. 

May 10—End-of-term review test. 


May 17—Student Achievement issue, Scholastic 
Award Winners. 








NEW SOCIAL STUDIES SKILLS WORKBOOK 


48-page workbook available to Senior Scholastic subscribers at only 10¢ each 


This valuable student aid will make your work and that of your students 


easier every step of the way! Specifically designed for high school socia] 
studies classes, it supplements both your classroom magazine and the 
regular social studies texts. A few of the chapter headings outline the 


scope of this unique classroom manual: 


How te Take Notes 
How to Listen 


How te Study 

How to Use a Textbook 
Hew to Read Periodicals 
How to Use the Library 


To complete this useful study guide, there are advance test-yourself 
quizzes at the beginning of each section and fill-in exercises for comple- 


tion by the students throughout the workbook. 


To order workbooks, write “Soc. St. Workbooks” and quantity in 


margin of enclosed order card. 


With a SEMESTER order, you may purchase workbooks at 10 cents © aaw te ene 6 uume 
each in a quantity not to exceed the number of semester subscriptions. 
With a SCHOOL-YEAR order, you may purchase workbooks at 10 cents 


How te Read Charts and Tables 
How to Conduct a Meeting 





SOCIAL STUDIES 
SKILLS 
WORKBOOK 


@ How 10 tuoY 

@ How 10 ult A TExTEOO8 

@ wow TO MAD PEmODICAUS 
@ How TO ult THE Ueeany 
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each in a quantity not to exceed TWICE the number of school-year 


subscriptions. 


See next page for valuable teaching aids sup- 
plied with your subscription at no extra cost 
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VALUABLE FREE TEACHING AIDS 


given with your subscription at no extra cost 


BESIDES THE REGULAR ISSUES of the magazine, a class order of 10 or more 


subscriptions brings 
you these extras FREE 


NEWS MAP OF THE WORLD—a large 
and colorful map of the world 
(34 x 44 inches), with latest national 
boundaries. News panels are placed 
at strategic points so that students 
may affix news items from the maga- 
zine, thus creating a graphic presen- 
tation of events and relationships 
between places and events. Enlarged 
sections show Antarctica, Central Eu- 
rope and Southeast Asia. 


KEY TO JNDERSTANDING THE NEWS— 
a 32-page combination atlas and en- 
cyclopedia of current affairs bound 
into one of the early issues so as to 
provide background material which 
will be valuable during the entire 
school year for understanding news 
developments. 

TEACHER EDITION —Eack week the 
teacher receives, at no extra cost, 
the Teacher Edition, including sugges- 


A SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINE 


for every grade, 4 through 12 


NEWSTIME, Grades 4 & 5. Entertaining, colorful material for reading, language 
arts, science, social studies, Designed by 


cat for the interest and compre- 


hension level of pupils in the 4th & 5th grades 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC, Grades 6, 7, 8. A richly varied program in English and 
social studies, current news, geography, American history, science, skills in 
reading, grammar and vocabulary building. 


WORLD WEEK, Grades 8, 9, 10. Stimulating help for younger high school students 
in understanding issues of the day, including news, American history, civics 
and government, national and world problems, economic geography. 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC, Grades 10, 11, 12. Guide for high school students in acquir- 
ing fundamentals of good citizenship through presentation and discussion of 
world news, problems of democracy, social and cultural problems, civics and 
government, 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH, Grades 9, 10, 11, 12. A new, fresh approach to reading, 
writing, speaking and listening with weekly workbook unit on grammar, spell- 
ing, punctuation, usage, Also stories, letter writing, social guidance. 


LITERARY CAVALCADE, Grades 10, 11, 12. Gives a knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of the living literature of our day through selected examples of the best 
in modern writing—short stories, plays, condensed books, essays and poetry. 


tions for lesson plans, class projects, 
individual assignments, and class dis- 
cussions. The Teacher Edition also 
provides a preview of the next issue 
and helpful “tips to teachers.” 


SUBSCRIPTION TO SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 
—Once a month, the Teacher Edition 
is expanded into a monthly profes- 
sional journal for teachers. Scholastic 
Teacher keeps you up-to-date with 
articles and news in education, ideas 
for classroom teaching, travel tips, 
reviews of books, and many other 
items of interest. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION GUIDE—This 
helpful feature on the best of the 
veek’s programs is specially prepared 
for teachers. Each program is sum- 
marized so that the teacher and the 
class can plan ahead to see and hear 
plays, lectures, and features of special 
merit. 


V4 \ y sit 


. 
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SENIOR SCHOLASTIC is issued weekly setae oe school year (30 issues). Subscription, 


65¢ per student per semester; $1.30 per 


year. To order SENIOR SCHOLASTIC, 


mail your order to Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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for this issue of SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


How to Use the Teaching Guide 


1. Each week “Teaching Guide for 
Senior Scholastic” will offer discussion 
questions, activities, references, and 
quiz material based on the contents. 

2. Whether you use Senior Scholastic 
for a once-a-week current events dis- 
cussion, several times a week, or as 
a supplement for the regular curricu- 
lum, you wil) find that the Teaching 
Guide offers a quick guide to the con- 
tents. 

3. Complete lesson plans will be in- 
cluded frequently. They will be built 
around an Aim, Motivation, Assign- 
ment, Pivotal Questions, Application or 
Summary, Things to Do, and Refer- 
ences. Some articles will be prefaced 
by digests sufficiently detailed so that 
you will not have to re-read the article; 
or the digests, if read in advance of 
the article, will help you to decide 
whether to use the article that week. 

4. Urge students to save each issue 
of the magazine, since you may wish 
to return to an appropriate article 
later in the semester, Also, it will help 
in review for the mid-term and end- 
term quizzes each semester. 

5. No teacher can hope to use all 
of the svggestions in the Teaching 
Guide. We hope that in selecting from 
them busy teachers will be aided in 
building a plan for the day or in de- 
veloping a larger unit of work. 


Military Service (page 15) 
American History 
Digest of the Article 


During August, Congress passed the 
Reserve Forces Act of 1955, It is in- 
tended to build a ready reserve of 
2,900,000 by 1959. The new act does 
not replace the Selective Service law. 
Men between the ages of 18% and 26 
may still enlist or be drafted under the 
latter law. The new act, however, 
offers up to 250,000 men the choice 
of signing up for a six months’ active 
training period and filling out the re- 
mainder of an eight-year obligation in 
the Ready Reserve. Ready Reserve duty 
calls for at least 48 drill periods a year 
plus 17 days a year of field training in 
camp, or 30 days in camp without 
weekly drill periods. 

Men who serve in the Armed Forces 
for two years wil] then undergo Ready 
Reserve training for three years and 
remain in the Standby Reserve (for 
call in a national emergency) for one 
year—a total of six years compared with 


the eight-year obligation of those who 





This Teaching Guide section ap- 
rare in every issue of the Teacher 

tion of Senior Scholastic, which 
is included at no extra cost with 
class orders of 10 or more copies 
ef the Student Edition. 











spend only a few months on active 
training. 

The building up of a Ready Reserve 
is intended to reduce the size and cost 
of a standing army during peacetime. 
The new act falls short of the Presi- 
dent's request in several respects, in- 
cluding his desire to have the total 
obligation for trainees cover ten years 
instead of eight. 

Aims 

1. To get students mentally set for 
their military duties on active service 
and in the Ready Reserve; 

2. To familiarize students with the 


basic provisions of the new Reserve 
Forces Act of 1955. 


Assignment 


1. Explain each of the following 
terms: (a) active service; (4) Ready 
Reserve; (c) Standby. Reserve. 

2. What is the length of military 
service and reserve obligation under 
the Selective Service Act? 

3. What are the choices open to a 
man between 17 and 18% under the 
Reserve Forces Act of 1955? 


4. The building of a Ready Reserve 
is an important line of defense for our 
country. Explain. 


Motivation 


In August, Congress passed the Re- 
serve Forces Act of 1955. It is likely 
to have an important effect on the life 
of every boy and girl in this class 
Why? 


Pivotal Questions 


1. President Eisenhower listed the 
Reserve Forces Act as part of his 
“must” legislation. Why did the Presi- 
dent place such emphasis on this law? 

2. If you had been in Congress what 
factors would you have taken into con- 
sideration before casting your vote? 

8. What are the military service 
choices you will have after graduation 
from high school or when you reach 
the age of i7? 

4. How does the Ready Reserve 
differ from the Standby Reserve? 

5. Some trainees may fail to report 
for weekly drills or summer training. 
How does the Government plan to 
make them meet their obligations? Do 
you think such penalties will be effec 
tive? Explain. 


Summary 


How can an effective reserve pro- 
gram contribute to the security of the 
United States? How can it reduce the 
amount of money spent for defense? 





they might otherwise miss. 





TIPS FOR TEACHERS 


Are classroom interruptions getting your goat? The beginning of the 
school year is generally a time in which interruptions are more frequent 
than usual. New pupils will be coming in to register, others will be trans- 
ferred, textbooks will have to be distributed to late-comers, messengers 
will come from the office, etc. The start of the term will be less than happy 
if you let these cuts into your classroom time upset the routine which you 
are trying to establish during the first few weeks. 

You will expect your students from the very first to remain quiet when 
you are talking to a student, or some problem requiring immediate action 
prevents you from giving your undivided attention to the class. Senior 
Scholastic offers an opportunity for “constructive” quiet during these drains 
on teaching time. Ask students to bring the magazine with them to class 
daily. They can use this time to read articles and features which you may 
not have time for during the regular instruction period. Or, questions whieh 
appear in the Teaching Guide can be written on the blackboard and stu- 
dents instructed to write answers in essay form. 

Since it is not possible for you to use all of the suggestions in the 
Teaching Guide, any delays—particularly at the beginning of the term 
can be used to direct attention of students to articles and features which 


~H..H. 
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Things to Do 

1. Arrange for a visit to the school 
by representatives of various branches 
of the Armed Forces to explain the 
Reserve Forces Act of 1955 and to an- 
swer questions from the floor. 

2. Invite a member of the Ready 
Reserve to visit the school and de- 
scribe his experiences during weekly 
drills and the summer training period. 


The Cold War Thaws (p. 10) 


World History, American History 
Digest of the Article 


East-West tensions began to ease at 
the Tenth Anniversary session of the 
United Nations at San Francisco in 
June. Although differences which sepa- 
rate East and West were detailed in 
speeches by Secretary of State Dulles 
and Russian Foreign Minister Molotov, 
the Russians smiled more. Achieve- 
ments and shortcomings of the U. N. 
were reviewed; and the realization 
seemed general that the “H-Bomb” 
made war unthinkable. Plans were 
made for the meeting atthe “summit” 
in Geneva, in Joly. 

The heads of state at Geneva con- 
sidered four major questions: German 
unification, European security, disarm- 
ament, and the improvement of East- 
West relations, Here again, although 
no resolutions were passed or agree- 
ments reached, Russian joviality helped 
to thaw the cold war. Provision was 
mede at Geneva for a forthcoming 
meeting of foreign ministers to get 
down to cases. No basic change in the 
Russian position was discerned at either 
meeting. 


Aim 


To consider the implications of the 
recent San Francisco and Geneva meet 
ings 


Discussion Questions 


|. The expression “new look” has 
been applied to Russian behavior at 
San Francisco and Geneva. Why? To 
what extent, if any, should this “new 


Coming Up! 
in Future Issues 

September 22 -Three-page diagnostic 
test on contemporary affairs to help you 
size up your students. The test covers 
world and national affairs, maps and 
charts, and emphasizes major trends 
and :problems. Answers are published 
in the Teacher Edition. Results are 
tabulated to determine graded national 
norms, which are published as soon as 
possible for teachers who use Senior 
Scholastic. 

September 29—Key to Understand- 
ing World News—A special issue that 
is a combination atlas and clopedia 
which will provide part back- 
ground material for your students 
throughout the school year and help 
them understand news developments. 

October 6—Special section on the 
U. S$. Judiciary System. 


look” influence U. 8. defense plans? 

2. How did the 10th Anniversary 
Meeting of the U. N. contribute to a 
thaw in the cold war? What major 
accomplishments can the U. N. claim? 
To what extent has the U. N. fallen 
short of its goals? 

3. Which of the problems dividing 
East and West were considered at the 
Geneva Conference? How do the East 
and West differ on the reunification of 
Germany? On European security? On 
disarmament? 

4. How has knowledge of the “H- 
Bomb” and more powerful atomic 
bombs affected the “diplomatic 
weather”? 


A Tale of Two Cities (p. 18) 


In “History Behind the Headlines,” 
we quote from Dr. Hachiya’s record 
of the horrors in Hiroshima, where the 
first atomic bomb was dropped, and 
view this epic event from Geneva, 
where atomic scientists held their first 
international convention ten years later. 





third, 





Announcement Regarding the Next Issue 


This first issue of Senior Scholastic, dated Sept. 15, is mailed about 
Sept. | so that teachers may receive it during the opening week of school. 
Orders submitted after Sept. 1 will be serviced immediately upon receipt. 

The second issue, dated Sept. 22, will be mailed in time to reach the 
schools between Sept. 16 and 20. We are staggering the shipping dates 
of the first two issues to provide for differentials in school opening dates, 
give teachers time to ascertain the number of subscriptions they wish, and 
avoid the piling up of weekly copies at the school. The third issue, dated 
Sept. 29. and each weekly issue thereafter, wil) reach the schools on or 
before the date of the issue. Thus, there is a longer gap than usual between 
the first issue and the second issue, and between the second issue and the 





Discussion Questions 


1. When former President Harry 
Truman made the decision during 
World War II to drop the atomic bomb 
on Hiroshima, he said he did so be- 
cause he hoped to save American lives. 
Was the decision, in your opinion, a 
wise one? 

2. One of the first American news- 
paper correspondents to enter Hiro- 
shima after the bomb was dropped 
declared ten years later that it was 
wrong for the United States to drop 
the atomic bomb on Hiroshima. How 
do you feel about it? 

3. The writer of “History Behind 
the Headlines” calls this article “A Tale 
of Two Cities.” Why? In what sense 
do the developments at Geneva promise 
a brighter world than the one we lived 
in ten years ago when you were small? 


TV—Free or Fee? (p. 7) 


In our Forum Topic of the Week 
we consider the arguments for and 
against installation of toll equipment on 
television sets for viewers who are will- 
ing to pay to see special programs. 


Things to Do 


Have the class poll parents on 
whether they favor or oppose tol] tele- 
vision. The results can be reported in 
class and passed on to Congressmen. 


Meet Mr. Romagna (p. 6) 
Careers 

In our Interview of the Week we 
meet Jack Romagna, the President's 
shorthand reporter. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Mr. Romagna seems to be happy 
at his job. What satisfactions do you 
think he gains from his position? 

2. What factors would you want to 
consider carefully before making defi- 
nite plans for a career? 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 
(See page 22) 

|. Military Service: a-3; b-3; c-4; d-2 
e-1; £-2; g-4; h-1. 

Il. Cold War Thaws: A. a-1; b-3; c-4:; 
d-3. B. a-10; b-6; ell; d-12; e-9; f-1; g- 
h-3; i-7; j-4. 

Ill. Graph: 1-T; 2-F; 3-NS; 4-T. 
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Listenables and Lookables 


Notes on selected network radio and TV programs for teach 


dont, 


s ond . 





EDITED BY PATRICK D. HAZARD 





All times shown ore current in Eastern rone. 


THURSDAY SEPTEMBER 15 


8:30 p.m. (NBC) American Adventure: 
Part of a special series designed to 
study man in the New World—who he 
is, what he believes in and what he 
lives by. Produced in cooperation with 
the Communications Center, Univ. of 
North Carolina, and under grants-in-aid 
from the National Association of Edu- 
cational Broadcasters. The first pro- 
gram, “The Rat on Lincoln Avenue,” is 
a study ;jof the trapping of John Dillinger 
in Chicago by the FBI. Emphasis is on 
the attitudes toward authority displayed 
by different kinds of people in the area 
when Dillinger was captured. 

9:00 ae (NBC-TV) Dragnet: Continues 
as "s most popular detective series. 

(also on NBC radio, Tuesdays at 8:30 


p.m.) 

(ABC-TV) Star Tonight: “Lo Dis- 
tance,” by a ! W. Junkin, a drama 
of suspense in which a wife tries to stay 
the execution of her husband by phon- 
ing. 

9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Ford Theatre: “Han- 
rahan,” starring Cecil Kellaway, Elsa 
Lancaster,. Kathryn Gran Arthur 
Franz. A comedy about confidence men 
and marriage-happy females. 

10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Lux Video Theatre: 
This series continues the adaptation of 
major film properties to TV. 


FRIDAY SEPTEMBER 16 


3:05 p.m. (NBC) Citizens View the Public 
Schools: “How can the average citizen 
participate more effectively in improv- 
ing public education?” Professor David 
Austin, Teachers College, Columbia 
amg 

9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Star Stage: A dra- 
matic comioey featuring Broadway 
and Hollyw stars, filmed and live. 
Mort Abrahams, producer. 

10:30 p.m, (CBS-TV) Person to Person: Ed- 
ward R. Murrow resumes his popular 
interviews of prominent personalities. 


SATURDAY SEPTEMBER 17 


8:00 a.m. (NBC) Monitor. Forty-hour ra- 
dio marathon has a few nuggets. Bob 
and Ray’s satiric spoofing of the ex- 
cesses of advertising and popular cul- 
ture is worth consideration. Capsule 
reviews of important new books by uni- 
versity authorities are models of lit- 
erate, compact opinion. 

11:30 a.m. (NBC-TV) Mr. Wizard. Popular 
children’s program devoted to explana- 
tions of science. 

5:00 p.m. (CBS) Adventures in Science: 
Watson Davis, host-interviewer. 

6:30 p.m. (CBS) Capitel Cloakroom: In- 
terview-discussion program with Capi- 
tol personalities. 


SUNDAY SEPTEMBER 18 


11:30 aro. (CBS) Invitation to Learning: 
One of the last books on the summer 
series, “The Out-of-Doors,” is A. W. 
Kinglake’s Eothen. Dr. Lyman Bryson 
and guests reflect on the pleasures of 
summer in the open. 

11:35 a.m. (NBC) Moniter: “New World” 
is a 25-minute exploration of the role 
of the university in guiding the pattern 
of our rapidly changing way of life. It 
shows the search for solutions to some 
of ‘the problems created by the coming 
of the atomic age. 

3:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) The American Fo- 
rum: Policy and opinion makers discuss 
an important public issue. (NBC radio, 
10:30 p.m.) 

4:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Face the Nation: A 
. t the Press” type program, Stuart 





Teachers subscribing to Scholas- 
tie Magazines will find “Listenables 
and Lookables” in their Teacher 
Edition every week. The Teacher 
Edition is included with orders for 
10 or more subscriptions to the 
Scholastic classroom magazines. 











Novins, moderator 
mm.) 


(CBS radio, 10:05 

5:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) People. Half-hour 

rsonality sketches. 

6:00 p.m. (NBC & NBC-T'V) Meet the 
Press: Newsmen try to prod a headline 
story from a prominent personality. 

6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) You Are There: 

This series has proven so successful 
that many kinescopes have been made 
available to schools. “The Last Day of 
an English Queen,” the story of Jane 
Grey. (Tentative) 
30 Pe. (ABC-TV) Famous Film Festi- 
val: This new series is a sampler of the 
best British films of the past several 
years. “Brief Encounter,” “The Brown- 
ing Version,” “Crash of Silence,” “The 
Importance of Being Earnest,” “Kind 
Hearts and Coronets,” and “The Mika- 
do.” Full ninety-miiute features. 

8:00 p.m. (ABC) America’s Town Meeting: 
Debate-forum on controversial issues, 
Two speakers sent their ints of 
view followed by questions from the 
audience. 

9:00 p.m, (CBS-TV) General Electric The- 
atre: Cornel Wilde, as a Hollywood pho- 
tographer, in a psychological mystery 
entitled “The Blond na 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Phileo-Goodyear 


Theatre: drama often comes of age 
on this am. 
9:45 pm. ) Keep —w- 5 “Food 
ergie asi 


Al Dramatization of ic in- 
formation on various medical topics. 


MONDAY SEPTEMBER 19 


7:00 am. (NBC-TV) Teday: Garroway 
and company will repeat their success- 
ful sorties into the heartland of Amer- 
ica. New Orleans, Houston, Kansas City, 
Chicago and Pittsburgh are on the 
agenda for teleprofiles. A new short 
series, “The Sinews of America,” will 
present film essays on the major Ameri- 
can industries. “The Living Author” 
series will present from time to time 
filmed interviews with the major living 
writers in their homes 

10:00 a.m, (NBC-TV) Ding Deng School; 
Programs expand to forty-five minutes 
with an added fifteen-minute lesson for 

arents. 

p.m. (NBC-TV) Matinee: NBC will 
attempt to break through the soap 
opera stereotype with a five-times-a- 
week daytime dramatic series 

3:30 p.m. (NBC) Presenting Claude Rains: 
Five times weekly, for 15 minutes, Mr. 
Rains will read stories, plays and poems 
that he has found personally satisfying. 

8:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Preducers’ Show- 
case: First production of season is a 
musical verson of Thornton Wilder's 
classic “Our Town,” starring Frank 
Sinatra as narrator. 

8:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) TV Reader's Digest: 
“Human Nature through a Rear View 
Mirror,” a story about a philosophical 
cab driver, stars Eddie Albert 
‘30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Voice of Firestone: 
Roberta Peters, Met. Opera soprano. 

9:00 p.m, (NBC) The Telephone Hour: 
Zino Francescatti, violinist. 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Medic: Topics to be 
presented include acne in teenagers, 
asthma, diabetes, death of Abraham 
Lincoln, aviation medicine, juvenile 


National Radic and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths ore 


schizophrenia, Sir Alexander Fleming's 
discovery of penicillin, 

9:30 p.ni. (ABC-TV) Medical Horizons: 
Quincy Howe will moderate this new 
documentary on the latest research, 
education, and practice in U. 8S. medi- 


cine. 

9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Rebert Montgomery 
Presents: A superior TV dramatic series 
returns, 

10:00 p.m, (CBS-TV) Studio One. Anothe: 
consistently mature TV playhouse. 


TUESDAY SEPTEMBER 20 


7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Warner Brothers 
Presents: One more major film studio 
oins hands with television, 

9:00 p.m, (NBC) Biographies in Sound: 
Last season’s profiles on G. B. Shaw 
and F. Scott Fitzgerald stirred up great 
interest among English teachers. Taped 
interviews with people of varying 
points of view. 

9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Pontiac Hour: Pro- 
ducer Fred Coe (of Producers’ Show- 
case and TV Playhouse) starts a new 
dramatic series, To alternate with Arm- 
strong Circle Theatre 


WEDNESDAY SEPTEMBER 21 


7:30 p.m, (ABC-TV) Disneyland: Prize- 
winner continues with the knowledge 
that it has a competitor: UPA (of Mr. 
Magoo notoriety) will make half-hour 
films for CBS-TV, 

8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Father Knows Best; 
“First Disillusionment” is the story of 
a boy who thinks he finds that honesty 
is not always the best policy in trying 
for his first job. This series has n 
highly pra as good family situation 
comedy, 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Kraft TV Theatre: 
One of the longest records of consist- 
ently mature drama on TV. 

10:00 Ps. (CBS-TV) Front Rew Center- 

U. 5. Steel Hour (alternate weeks) 


ADVANCE ITEMS: 


October 1. (NBC-TV) Max Liebman Pre- 
sents: A musical version of “Heidi,” the 
children’s story, starring Dennis Day, 
Ezio Pinza, ani Jeannie Carson, 

October 9. (CBS-TV) Omnibus returns 
with its highly successful efforts to ex- 
plore the frontiers of TV, 

October 9 (NBC-TV) “1976”: One-hour, 
live program on the subject of how 
tomorrow and its developments will af- 
fect the American citizen in his home 
and private life. 

October 9 (NBC-TV) Color Spread: Rex 
Harrison stars in the first full-length 
motion picture to be presented on TV 
before nationwide theatre release, “The 
Constant Husbend,” 

October 20 (CBS-TV) Wanted: A new 
half-hour documentary on the motiva- 
tions of criminals by penologists Peg 
and Walter McGraw, The programe at- 
tempt to explain why men turn to 
crime, 

October 23 (NBC-TV) Maurice Evans 
Presents: Eva LeGallienne in the Flori- 
da Friebus version of “Alice in Won- 
derland.” Shaw end Shakespeare are 

romised in this Hallmark “Hall of 
ame” series of 90-minute spectaculars 

November 11 (CBS-TV) Ford Star Jubi- 
lee: Maxwell Anderson's “High Tor” 
adapted as a musical starring Bing 


Saag 

Wide, Wide World (NBC-TV) Twenty in 
this series will be presenied because of 
huge success of e first telecast in 
June. premier included a comic 
bull fight by Mexico's Catinflas, a trip 
to the Stratford, Ont., Shekespeare fes- 
ave’ @ jazz concert in Washington, 


listed once euch semester 
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Inspire your students to read 


Berrer Booxs through 
THE TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 


“How many students would be interest. “You get your choice of sixteen 25¢ “,.. and you get a free dividend book 
ed in starting a Teen Age Book Club?” and 36¢ books each month.. .” for every four books you buy.” 


+ 


Students elect their own secretary “| never dreamed reading could be 
who handies ordering and detaile of such fun!" 
rurning the Club. 





What is the Teen Age Book Club? 


Now in its tenth year of operation, the Teen Age Book Club is a unique 

service for schools which introduces young people to the pleasures of 

reading by providing them with carefully selected books of outstanding 

merit and youth appeal—at a cost within their means. Titles are widely 

varied so that all members readily find books appealing to their interests 

and reading levels ( grades 6-12). Books regularly offered include: novels, MAIL TODAY FOR FREE KIT 
short story collections, science fiction, mysteries, humor, classics, self- : - 
improvement, adventure stories, sports, animal stories, hobbies. All sup- by . a ty Me A N.Y. 
plies for operating a Club are free. There are no dues, and the students Please send, without cost or obli- 
may buy as many or as few books as they wish. The Club is organized so_ | pe YL... . “oy Fag «a 
that members can run it themselves. Mail coupon today for your kit of cluding a sample book. : 


free materials. Name 
. School 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB ,,.2rmnt" AE OR ee 


33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 














marines, but killed the President's proposal for an atom-powered 
merchant ship. 

Taxes: The President wanted to postpone making cuts in cor 
porate and excise taxes. Congress agreed. 

Minimum Wage: Congress raised the minimum wage from 75 
cents to $1 an hour for workers covered by the Wage-Hour Law. 
Highways: The President proposed a 10-year, $39,000,000,000 
Federal-state road-building program. Congress killed it, as well 
as another highway bill sponsored by House Democrats 
Foreign Aid: The President asked for $3,260,000,000, Con- 
gress gave him $2,703,000,000. 


Cabinet Ins and Outs 


President Eisenhower's official family—his Cabinet—has three 
new members 

The President lost his only woman Cabinet member, Mrs. 
Oveta Culp Hobby. She resigned as Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare because of the serious illness of her husband 
in Texas. She was replaced by M.B. Folsom, who had been 
Under Secretary of the Treasury. 

There are new Secretaries of the Army and Air Force, too. 
Wilber M. Brucker, who had been the Army’s general counsel 
replaced Robert T. Stevens as Secretary of the Army. Stevens 
resigned to return to the textile business. Donald A. Quarles 
former Assistant Secretary of Defense, replaced Harold E. 
Talbott as Secretary of the Air Force 

Talbott resigned in the midst of an inquiry into his business 
dealings by the Senate Permanent Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions, Cause of the problem: Talbott’s partnership in a New York 
engineering firm which had received Government contracts. The 
committee alleged that Talbott had solicited business for the 
firm from his Air Force office and had shared in the profits 

Talbott insisted his activities had been “within the bounds of 
ethics.” Nevertheless, he said he did not wish to be a “source of 
embarrassment” to the Administration and so resigned. 


Wage Increases 


Organized labor's fight for a Guaranteed Annual Wage 
achieved a partial breakthrough this summer. 

In Detroit, the United Automobile Workers (UAW) signed 
new contracts with the Ford and General Motors companies 
The companies agreed to supplement state unemployment 
benefits to this extent: up to 65 per cent of take-home pay for 
periods up to 26 weeks. 

In New York, the United Steelworkers did even better. They 
won a full year of supplementary unemployment benefits—also 
up to 65 per cent of take-home pay-from two can companies. 


Desegregation 


In 1954 the Supreme Court ruled that “separate but equal” 
public schools for Negro and white students was unconstitu 
tional, This May it directed the lower courts to order an end to 
segregation in their respective areas “as necessary and proper.” 

In July a Federal circuit court at Columbia, $.C. issued the 
first desegregation decree. But no time limit was set. 


Commission Reserved 


Eugene Lundy, 21, was an honor student at the U.S. Mer- 
chant Marine Academy. Just one day before he was to be 
graduated, Landy was denied a commission in the U.S. Naval 
Reserve—usually a formality for Academy students. Reason: 
association with an admitted Communist. Who was the Red? 
His mother~who said she had been a party member in 1944. 
Landy said he never agreed with his mother’s politics. The Navy 
appointed a special committee to restudy the case. 


a 1 
Wide World phote 
SILENT MIDDIE—Midshipman Eugene Landy (center) 
keeps hands at side as fellow graduates of Merchant 
Marine Academy are sworn into Naval Reserve. He wes 
denied commission, Mother was once Communist 


Wide Werld photo 
HAPPY 81st—Former President Herbert Hoover cuts 81 st 
birthday cake Aug. 10 at boyhood home, Newberg, Ore. 


GONGS-AWAY!—U.S. Army major strikes Buddhist gong 
returned to Tokyo after 10 years. Ornately-carved bell 
was taken to Pasadena, Calif., as World War Il trophy. 
City decided to return it as o me-t > of friendship, 





A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. 


1, MILITARY SERVICE 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, write the 
number preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence. 


_a. The Reserve Forces Act of 1955 
is intended to provide a Ready 
Reserve of 
1, 812,000 by 1960 
2. 1,000,000 by 1961 
3. 2,900,000 by 1959 
4. 5,000,000 by 1959 

. The term used to describe men 
who are ready to serve in a na- 
tional emergency after having 
completed active and Ready 
Reserve service is 
1. draftees 
2. inductees 
8. Standby Reserves 
4.G Reserve Units 

. The Selective Service Act is gen- 
erally effective for men between 
the ages of 
1. 17 and 18% 

2. 17 and 35 
3. 18 and 45 
4. 18% and 26 
. Under the Reserve Forces Act 
of 1955, the youngest age at 
which a man may volunteer is 
1. i6 3. 18 
2. 17 4, 18% 
. When President Eisenhower 
signed the Reserve Forces Act 
of 1955, he indicated that the 
act was 
1. in need of further strength- 
ening 
2. completely satisfactory 
3. impossible to administer 
4. not necessary 
. The actual length of the train- 
ing period under the Reserve 
Forces Act of 1955 will be de- 
termined by the 
1. Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare 

2. Secretary of Defense 

8. Veterans Administration 

4. Joint House-Senate Commit- 
tee on the Armed Forces 

. Under the Reserve Forces Act 
of 1955, once the short-term 
traiming period is up, the trainee 
will fill out the remainder of his 
1. six-year obligation 
2. four-year obligation 
8. ten-year obligation 
4. eight-year obligation 


.h. Trainees under the Reserve 
Forces Act of 1955 who fail to 
meet their obligations may be 
subject to all of the following 
penalties, except 
1. loss of citizenship 
2. court martial 
8. forty-five days of active duty 

for each year they fail their 
duty 
. placement at the top of the 


draft list 


i. COLD WAR THAWS 

A. Multiple Choice 

ft. All of the following are local 
wars mediated by the U. N., 
except 
1. Iran vs. England 
2. Israelis vs, Arabs 
3. Indians vs. Pakistanis 
4. Indonesians vs, Dutch 

. Presiding over the 10th Com- 
memorative Session of the 
U. N. at San Francisco was 
1. Carlos P. Romulo 
2. Dag Hammarskjold 
8. Eelco N. van Kleffens 
4. John Foster Dulles 

. The scrapping of NATO is 
favored by 
1. France 8. United States 
2. Britain 4. U.S.S.R. 

. All of the following were major 
issues considered by the heads 
of state at the Geneva Confer- 
ence, except 
1. reunification of Germany 
2. European security 
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8. granting of Formosa to Red 
China 
4. disarmament 


B. Matching 

On the line to the left of the names 
in Column A, place the number pre- 
ceding the official position in Column 
B which that person holds. 


Column “A” 


a. Nikolai Bulganin 
Winston Churchill 
Anthony Eden 

. Edgar Faure 
Nikita Khrushchev 
Harold Macmillan 

. Vyacheslav Molotov 
Antoine Pinay 
Harry Truman 
Georgi Zhukov 


Column “B” 


. British Foreign Minister 
German Chancellor 
French Foreign Minister 
Russian Defense Minister ~ 
Russian Foreign Minister 
Former British Prime Minister 
Former U. S. President 
U. S. Secretary of State 
9. Communist party leader 

. Russian Prime Minister 

. British Prime Minister 

. French Prime Minister 


WADARS tom 


. READING A GRAPH 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, place a “T” 
if the statement is true, an “F” if it is 
false, and “NS” if there is not sufficient 
information in the graph on which 
to base a conclusion, 


__.1. Salaries and wages in the U. S. 
in 1940 totalled $49,800,000, 
000, 

Salaries and wages in the VU. S. 
decreased steadily in the period 
1950 to 1954. 

The reason for the increase in 
salaries and wages in the U. S. 
between 1940 and 1945 was 
the entrance af the U. S. into 
World War II 

Salaries and wages in the U. S$ 
in 1955 are to be 
higher than in any previous year 
giverr in the graph 


ome 


— | 


estimated 
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Bulganin (bal. gii‘néa), Nikolai ( né.k6.li) 

Faure (fér), Edgar ( éd.gar'’ ) 

Molotov (mé’li.t6f), Vyacheslav (vyi.ché 
s.16f’ ) 

Khrushchev (khrdd'shchév ), 
ké’ ta ) 

Pinay (pé.na’), Antoine (#n.twan’ ) 

Zhukov (zhéd'k6f), Georgi (gi.dr' gi) 

Nehru (na’r6), Jawaharlal (ja.wi’har. al) 


Nikita (né. 
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1 the Royal Portable! 
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Quiet De Luxe® Portable Typewriters give you the chance to express 
your personality in color. 

And think what fun it’s going to be to get better marks in school 
when you type your work on one of these gorgeous new Royals. 
Educators tell us that marks go up when work is typed, The work 
looks neater . . . is easier to read and grade. Spelling improves. 
Sentences become sharpet and clearer. 

Remember: More students want Royal Portable than the next three 


makes combined.* 


$9.95 down. 18 months to pay. Liberal trade-ins. 
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She learned a lesson about fear that night—a lesson she never forgot 


Dinner for 
Monsieur Martin 


By GEORGES SURDEZ 


HEN I was a boy and frightened in 

new surroundings, my mother did 
not scold me, She took my plight seri- 
ously and told me a story to illustrate 
an important point about fear, which I 
never forgot. Even today, I have use 
for thet story on occasions. 

“Here you are,” she started quietly, 
“afraid of everything—afraid of the other 
boys, afraid to go*upstairs in the dark, 
afraid of strange dogs. Afraid of a lot 
of things you are not even sure you 
should be afraid of, What would you do 
if you had to go into a room with a 
bear?” 

“I wouldn't go,” I told he 

“I did,” she informed me. 

“Maman! With a bear in the room, 
you... 

She had done that and she told me 


all about it. She was about fourteen 
years old at the time, living in a village 
in the Swiss Jura. Her father owned a 
sizable farm and was quite hospitable 
A wandering showman, whom Mother 
called a Bohemian, came through with 
a performing bear and gave an open- 
air exhibition. 

That bear was as shaggy and massive 
as a self-respecting bear can be. Being 
in a French-speaking region, he was 
called Monsieur Martin while perform- 
ing, although his master called him 
Tonio in private. He could do a lot of 
tricks, dance to the sounds of the accor 
dion, march in step with a beating 


Reprinted by permission from Collier's 
Copyright, 1950, by the Crowell-Collier 
Publishing Co 


drum, salute the flag of the Helvetic 
confederation. 

The showman told of his great 
strength and ferocity. Monsieur Martin, 
it seemed, had a quick temper and tol- 
erated no fooling. To guard against a 
hasty reaction, the man had him rigged 
with a stout collar, a chain, a heavy 
leather muzzle. During his performance 
he would growl and snarl and his mas- 
ter would push him back to his proper 
place with a stout tick. 

That night my grandfather invited 
the Bohemian to stay at the farm, and 
the bear was placed in a shed near the 
stable. Of course, as amusement was 
scarce in the mountains, neighbors 
dropped in to talk with the foreigner 

There was plenty of wine, and some 
local liquors distilled from plums and 
cherries, which boast some fame in the 
region. 

The Bohemian was an amazing fel 
low, who told odd yarns with an odde: 
accent, and played. his accordion like 
an expert. He could sing in any lan 
guage you suggested, German, French, 
Italian, Russian, and had even picked 
up some patois ballads. 

It was about ten o'clock that an un- 
usual tumult broke out—loud grunts, the 

Continued on page 37) 
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Man Behind the Mike 


AVE you ever considered a career in 

radio-TV? 

That was Olin Tice’s youthful ambi- 
tion and he lost no time getting started. 
Now he’s the announcer for such top 
CBS radio shows as the FBI in Peace 
and War and the Galen Drake Show. 
Olin also is the “voice” for such prod- 
ucts as Bayer's Aspirin. His biggest 
commercial job was for Westinghouse. 
He earned more than $10,000 in two 
weeks doing commercials at the 1952 
Presidential conventions in Chicago. 

When Olin Tice was 15 years old, 
he got his first job at Station WAIM 
in Anderson, 8. C, At the time, Olin 
was a student at Boys High School and 
he already knew that he wanted to be- 
come an announcer. Olin did many odd 
chores around the studio, such as play- 


and lose his “Southern” accent. 


Worked While Studied 


Olin continued working in radio 
studios while he studied at Anderson 
(S. C.) Junior College and at Duke 
University in Durham, N. C. Then he 
got a full-time announcer’s job in CBS's 
station in Charlotte, N. C, This led to 
an announcer’s job in CBS's Washing- 
ton, D. C. radio station (now Station 
WTOP), where he worked with Arthur 
Godfrey. In 1942 Olin Tice was offered 
an announcing job in CBS's New York 
studios. 

But before Olin could get a good 
start on his assignment, he spent three 
years in the Navy. In 1946 he returned 
to CBS in New York City 


Olin Tice was the first announcer 


for both Frank Sinatra and Perry Como. 
He smiled happily as he recalled these 
experiences. “I used to act as body 
guard for Frank tc help him get out of 
the studios,” he recalled, “Those were 
the days when Sinatra's fans thronged 
to his shows and tried to grab his 
handkerchief, necktie, or anything for 
a souvenir. 

“And Perry Como was very shy at 
first,” Olin recalled. “He asked to 
broadcast from the smallest studio we 
had, so he'd have an intimate feeling 
with a small audience. 

“My work is really my chief hobby,” 
Olin said, “I'm doing the work that 
makes me happy. Working conditions 
are pleasant. I announce four or five 
shows weekly and take my turn giving 
station breaks and assisting with cues. 

“A lot of my income comes from 
That is free lance work—work that is 
easier for an established network an- 
nouncer to get than it is for a small- 
town announcer or a beginner.” 


Buys Own Stations 


Olin Tice recently brought two radio 
stations in South Carolina—Station 
WJOT at Lake City and Station WMYB 
at Myrtle Beach. Part of his time he 
spends on his own stations, 

Olin still works hard to improve his 
voice and diction. CBS* has a speech 
consultant who works with announcers 
to help them with their English. But a 
college professor that Olin knew at 
Duke University has been of even more 
help. For years, this professor has 
listened to Olin’s announcing and made 
suggestions about his use of English. 


Announcer Olin Tice still works hard 
to improve the quality of his diction. 


“Some radio people believe that 
Southern boys are especially good in 
radio-TV,” Olin explained. “Perhaps, 
it's because they live more leisurely; 
they talk slowly. But a Southern boy 
has to work hard to get an ‘American’ 
speech—one that doesn’t label him as 
coming from the South. I suppose a 
boy. from the Midwest or the West 
would have to work equally hard to 
overcome the peculiarities of his loca! 
speech.” 


Limited Field 


There are only a limited number of 
openings each year for radio-TV an- 
nouncers. There are about 10,000 an- 
nouncers in this country at the present 
time. Opportunities are best in small 
towns and especially in new television 
stations where an announcer’s appear- 
ance is second in importance to his 
speaking ability. Small town announcers 
have to be jacks-of-all-trades—disc 
jockeys, equipment handlers, etc., as 
well as announcers. Such jobs pay $72 
a week or less, but they are stepping 
stones to the better jobs. A few an- 
nouncers become “big names” and earn 
as much as $100,000 a year. A handful 
are promoted to adfinistrative posi - 
tions, 

When hiring a beginner, a radio-TV 
station looks for self-confidence, will 
ingness to try, ability to express yourself 
well, personality, even temper, and a 
good education—especially in history 
and literature. 


—WiutiaM Favet, Vocational Editor 


sna RADIO-TV ANNOUNCER—Career at a Glance st 


REQUIREMENTS 
(due. and Exper.) 


REQUIREMENTS 
(Personal) 


DUTIES 


WORKING 
CONDITIONS 


FUTURE 
OPPORTUNITIES 





Broad educ,, espec. in his- 
tery aad literature; ther- 
es ee 

velce and diction; 


oes Gate wai sonal 


Must hhe and uadersiond 
people; be o evick think- 
er, able to handle emer- 
gencios; be caim. Per- 


appearanc. 
portant for TV jobs. 


Beginners must be verse Pleasant, 
tile — read commercials, 
news flashes, sports news; 
give station dentification; 


im ploy records help with 
equipment 


inside work; 


ors, but alse “difficult” 
and unprediciable radio- 
TV personalities to get 
along with. 


Best opportunities in small 
ro-work- stations where beginning pay 
is small; increasing oppor- 
tunities in TV stations; keen 
competition in larger radio-TV 
stations. 











- Here’s why you'll get better pictures 
by using a film that “Sees Red”’ 


It's the premium film 

at a regular price! 

IN THIS NEW RED BOX! 
Single rolls priced the same as 
ordinary film. You save 15¢ with 
the Ansco 3-Roll Economy Pak. 


Binghamton, WNW. Y. A Div. of General Aniline & Film Corp, 


From Research to Reality 


R-S TYPE Rz2D SENSITIZERS 
LET NEW ANSCO 
ALL-WEATHER PAN FILM 
GIVE YOU MORE 

“LOOK ALIVE” SNAPSHOTS 





Ordinary “chrome-type” films are 
color-blind to red. That's why you 
get results like this—lips and hair are 
unnaturally dark and the bright 

red checks in the girl's jacket show 
up as gloomy black. 


St a I i AOL AGO, LOO A 





New Ansco All-Weather Pan Film 
“sees red” to give you a clearer 
brighter black-and-white victure 

like this. See how the lips, cheeks and 
hair now look their natural best 

and how the red checks in the jacket 


now show u in lively tones of gra 
} ; y 
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President's Reporter 


(Continued from page 6) 


listen. I had to learn to play it myself.” 

He and a sister scraped together 
enongh for a secondhand upright in- 
strument—and he has been practicing 
an average of 20 hours a week since. 

“It has not been easy to maintain a 
regular practice schedule, but I have 
tried to build a good technique.” 

Many who have heard him play in- 
sist Mr. Romagna is already a master 
but he feels “in another five years I 
will be able to do it”—the “it” being to 
satisfy himself 

“There is only one way to do any- 
thing, and that is thoroughly,” Mr. 
Romagna says. 

That, he feels, was the philosophy 
of Roosevelt, Truman, and Eisenhower 

“and they became President.” 

While he considers all three of these 
Presidents “great men of outstanding 
leadership and fine character,” each 
was an individual totally different in 
many ways from the others. 


Impressions of Presidents 


“At the White House we never 
thought of President Roosevelt as a 
cripple. It struck us when Mr. Truman 
took office. Someone opened the door, 
and there was the new. President, 
standing alone and unaided. What a 
strange feeling, Mr. Roosevelt accepted 
his fate and all of us had our routine 
worked out in accordance with his. 

“One of my most lasting impressions 
of Mr, Truman was his down-to-earth 
friendliness. Often, when I was leaving 
his office with a pile of papers, he would 
jump from behind his desk, bound 
across the room, and open the door. 

“Each President had different speak- 
ing habits, too. President Eisenhower 
sometimes gets charged up with the 
idea he is developing and for 10 sec- 
onds he changes his speaking pace so 
drastically that if it is not anticipated 
the going gets rough.” 


Not Exclusively Ferninine 


One of Mr. Romagna’s pet peeves is 
that “a lot of boys think writing short- 
hand is just for girls. 

“Having been a boy once, and now 
having two sons, aged 10 and 14, | 
know the standards—that only what is 
rough and tough is masculine.” Those 
standards are all wrong, he insists. 

“Shorthand is precision writing by 
sound, essentially a mental skill, an un- 
usual feat of coordination between 
mind and hand, unlike any ether skill,” 
he points out. 

“It takes study and perseverance to 
master,” he adds—“and believe me, it 
has its rewards.” 

East. Mazo 


States of the Union 


By Gilbert Krebs, Fort Saskatchewan H. $., 
“ Bruderheim, Alberta, Can. 


® Starred words refer te states of the Union 
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. Its neighbors are Arkansas and Ala- 
bama 


. To take a seat. 

. The U. N.’s Food and Agricultural 
Organization (abbr.). 

. Morning (abbr.). 

. Decay. 

. Bismarck is its capital (abbr.). 

. An electrically charged atom or group 
of atoms. 

. Laryest state in the VU, §. 

. Non-poisonous snake that crushes its 
prey. 

. Negative reply. 

. South American relative of the rattle- 
snake: ___. de lance. 

. Its neighbors are Maine and Vermont 
(abbr. ). 

. Roman sun god. 

. Fermented liquor made of malt. 

. Employ. 

. Acquire. 

. Place where 26 Across is often taken. 
Amplitude modulation (abbr. ) 

. Pod-bearing vegetable. 
Burma’s premier is U —._.. 
Lower limb, 

. California (except when it 

rains ) 
Person known for bright repartee, 
He, she, and . ' 
Theodore’s nickname, 

. Lieutenant (abbr.). 

. Lyric poem expressing noble thoughts. 
Former Pakistani premier Liaquat 

—- Khan. 


Smallest state in VU. §. 


. Exists. 

. Violation of religiotis law. 

. Street (abbr.). 

. Rudyard Kipling wrote a poem about 


it. 


Equality as to value. 

. Famous Italian river. 

. Easternmosi state in U. S. 

. State noted for its potatoes. 
. Sound made by a cow. 

. Referee (abbr.). 

. Plural of ox. 

. Seaman (colloq.). 

. No tn French. 

. Capital of Oregon. 


Portland, Oregon, is known as “City 
of - 


. Worn-out horse. 
. Favorite. 
. Underwater vessel (abbr.). 


Guided; directed. 


32. Our Chief Justice, Vice-President, and 


Senate Minority Leader all come from 
this state (abbr. ). 
Cowboy Star __.._. Autry. 


. Citizens of Montana know this city. 


Assembled 

Place or set. 

Nothing 

“Much — . About Nothing.” 
Southernmost state of U. 8. (abbr.). 
Exclamation expressing surprise, 
Edward's nickname. 


. Allan's nickname. 


Within 





or students who are going p 





Going places ix school... for surveys 
prove that students who type get up 
to 38% higher grades ... and the 
Remington Quiet-riter is the only 
portable with so many features for 
convenient typing. Going places 
after school . . , for the Remington 
Quiet-riter makes short work of 


thernes and book reports... and turns 
out easy-to-read notebooks that make 
studying a snap! You can buy this 
modern portable for just $1.00 a week 
after small down payment... see your 
Remington Dealer today! Carrying 
Case and Touch Method Typing In- 
struction Book included. 


a noouct of Mi@acnradrasgterre, Mlaaraall, »).\.10. 0 00 
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Concolidated News Feature 
"You cost me two bits. | bet Dad that 
Sis'd get you before the Army did.” 


war S on your mind? School, 
of course! 

Naturally, you have high hopes for 
the year spread out before you. 
There'll be new people and new ex- 
periences and a chance to work on 
the future you've planned. But no 
matter how bright things look, ten 
to one the trouble spots are already 
popping up to bother you. It takes 
lots of thought to keep that course 
running smoothly clear through until 
next June. Maybe these hints will 
make your “take-off” a smoother one: 


). I'm a senior in liigh schooi and 
will probably go into the Armed Forces 
soon after 1 graduate, if | do, Right now 
I'm tempted to quit and get a job until 
1 enter the service. With that ahead of 
me, | can't seem to settle down to study- 
ing. Should I quit school? 


A. The fact that you're going into 
the service is all the mere reason for 
some straight thinking now about what 
lies ahead, Your decision will affect far 
more than the next two or three years 
Are you ready to jurnp into this thing 
with both feet? All right, let's go 

The problem actually adds up to this 
What do you want tu do with your life? 
Not with next year or the year after, 
but your whole lif:? Let's say you quit 
school now, with™.: getting a diploma. 
When you enter the servic, its possible 
that you may not be qualified for any 
of the training programs open to high 
school graduates. Job-wise, then, the 
time you spend in service will be wasted, 
While your buddies who could quality 
for specialized training are getting valu- 
able experience, you'll be “sitting out” 
your time. . 

Once out of the service, you'll have 
neither a high school diploma nor spe- 
cialized training to present to a prospec- 


BOY dates GIRL 
afl 


tive employer. In short, you're likely to 
be a two-way loser. 

Of course, the prospect of some fun 
and some money in your jeans nou 
looks good to you, but try looking 
ahead five years. The fellow who held 
out for a high school diploma will un- 
doubtedly have a better job, more 
money in his pockets,’ and more time 
for fun than you will without the bene- 
fit of that diploma. Aren't those few 
extra months worth the security of a 
brighter future? 

There's no need to tell you that a 
high schoo! education, right up to grad- 
uation day, is the best insurance policy 
to be found these days. But there is 
need for you to think long and hard 
about it, in the light of what you want 
for yourself. Weigh the pros and cons 
carefully. Be honest with yourself. 
There's only one right answer here. 


Q. I failed two years of school and 
naturally | look older than my class- 
mates. This year I'm entering a new 
school. How can | explain my age? 


A. Explaining failure is never easy, 
but it helps to remember two things 
(1) Be honest about your failure and 
don’t try to hide it. Failure isn’t any 
thing to be ashamed of, if you really 


tried. (2) Hang onto your sense of 
humor. You aren't the first person to 
fail at something he’s triedato do, and 
you certainly won't be the last! 

The point is this: People will notice 
that you're “different” only if you act 
“different.” The short person who backs 
off into corners only draws attention to 
his “shortness.” In the same way, you 
difference in age will be apparent onl) 
if you try to look or act younger than 
you really are. 

If someone questions your age, tell 
him frankly that you missed a few 
grades along the way. Say it lightly and 
casually, and then dismiss the subject 
A lengthy explaaation would only em 
barrass both of you. 

Aboye all, don’t feel guilty and self 
conscious about your age difference 
There are a dozen reasons for failure in 
school, Many of our most intelligent and 
worth-while men and women gradu 
ated from high school at the age of 18 
or 20! Concentrate on being yourself 
your very best. self. If you're a good 
conversationalist, if you're a good sport 
if you're easy to get along with—no one’s 
oing to interrupt the fun to ask how 
old you are. 


Q. My steady boy friend went off to 
(Continued on page 35) 





YOU GIVE THEM? 





Come One, Come All—to Jam Session! 


About once a month this department plays “turnabout”—we ask the 
question and you give the answers in a free-for-all Jam Session. 
first question for this year’s Jam Sessions: 
OF A TEEN-AGE BOY AND GIRL, 


Would you let them both ceme and go as they pleased? Date as often, 
and as late, as they wished to? Would vou give the girl as much freedom 
as the boy? What rules would you make for each? 

In general, do you think teen-agers today have too much or too little 
freedom? Why? Let us knew how you'd fill your parents’ shoes, and be 
sure to mail your letter by Friday, September 23rd, so it will be eligible 
for publication in Jam Session. Send it to: “Jam Session,” Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 33 Weet 42nd St., New York 36, N. -Y. 
back next week. See you then!—Cay Head. 


Here's the 
IF YOU WERE A PARENT 
HOW MUCH FREEDOM WOULD 


“Boy dates Girl” will be 











Fifty million times a day 
at home, at work 


or while at play 


There’s 
nothing 
like a 


1. BRIGHT, RIGHT TASTE... 
tangy, bracing, ever-fresh. 


2. FAST REFRESHMENT... 
a bit of quick energy fora 
wholesome little lift. 





SPORTS 


Athletes Are BETTER Than Ever! 


By HERMAN L. MASIN, Sports Editor 


OST “old time” sports fans are 
pretty nice Joes. They're always 
good for a laugh or a hot argument. 
But there’s one kind of “old timer” 
who kills you. He's the moldy fig who 
keeps tearing dewn our modern ath 
letes. 

You say, “That Ted Williams is a 
great hitter!” And he'll answer, “Ted 
Williams? Wah! You should have seen 
Willie Keeler!” 

You say, “The Minneapolis Lakers 
with George Mikan were the best in 
basketball history.” And he'll say, 
“What do YOU know about basketball? 
Did you ever see the Original Celtics?” 

You say, “Isn't that Notre’ Dame 
football team a real meat grinder?” 
And he'll answer, “Go away! That 1909 
Princeton club could have spotted ‘em 
three touchdowns!” 


You say, “Rocky Marciano is the 
greatest!” And he'll reply, “Marciano? 
Who ever called HIM a fighter? Why, 
Jim Corbett would have jabbed him 
deaf, dumb, and blind!” 

It's no use. You can't win an argu- 
ment with this guy. Argument? Hah! 
He never argues. He TELLS you! Ac- 
cording to Mr. Moldy Fig, the athletes 
of today can’t compare to the athletes 
of his day. The way he tells it, the 
modern athlete is smaller, tamer, less 
aggressive, and less talented. 

That, friends, is nonsense of the pur 
est bray serene. The fact is that Mr. 
Moldy Fig’s day—no matter what it was 
—couldn’t compare athletically with the 
modern “day.” Our modern athlete is 
far superior to his ancient brother. How 
can he help it when 


1. He's taller and heavier. 


?. He knows far more about. train- 
ing and conditioning. 

3. He uses his body more effectively, 
thanks to great improvements in skill 
execution. 

4. He's 
coaches. 


taught by far superior 


5. He employs better 


and better facilities. 


equipment 


You can safely presume that the 
1954 Ohio State or U.C.L.A. eleven 
could have spotted any pre-1930 team 
three or four foachdowns; that the 
Minneapolis Lakers could have taken 
the Original Celtics by 30 points; and 
that Rocky Marciano could have toyed 
with Jim Jeffries or John L. Sullivan. 

But how can you prove this to the 
moldy figs? You can’t. It’s all a mat- 
ter of opinion. The tremendous differ- 
ences in playing conditions make it 
impossible to compare the records of 
one erg with those of another—impos- 
sible, that is, with respect to team sports 
such as baseball, basketball, and foot 
ball. 

There are 

(Continued on page 36) 


sports, however, which 


COMPARISON CHART OF TRACK RECORDS, 1912-1955 





EVENT 


100-Yard Dash 


WORLD RECORDS 


9.6 sec. 
Dan Kelly 


1912 


9.3 sec. 


1955 
WORLD RECORDS 


Patton-Hogan-Golliday 


1955 
H. S. RECORDS 


9.4 sec. 
J. Owens-J. Jackson 


| 21.2 sec. 
Kelly-Wefers-Craig 


47 sec. 
M. W. Long 


1:52.5 
J. E. Meredith 


4:15.4 
John Paul Jones 


220-Yard Dash 
440-Yard Run 
880-Yard Run 


Bne-Mile Run 


15 sec 
F. C. Smithson 


23.6 sec 
A. C. Kraenzlein 


120-Yard High Hurdles 


220-Yard Low Hurdles 
ie 
D. Horine 


24 11%" 
| P. O'Connor 


- 51’ 
Ralph Rose 
13’ 2%" 
| M. S. Wright 


High Jump 
Broad Jump 
Shot Put 
Pole Vault 


Javelin Throw 


(Unknown) 





| 204’ %" 


| 20.2 sec. 


| 
| 


| 


Mel Patton 


46 sec. 
Herb McKenley 


1:47.5 
Lon Spurrier 


3:58 
John Landy 


13.5 sec. 
Dick Attlesey 


22.3. sec. 

Harrison Dillard 
6’ 114" 

Walter Davis 
26' 814" 

Jesse Owens 
60’ 10” 

Parry O’Brien 


97M 
Cornelius Warmerdam 


268" 24" a 
Bud Held 





20.7 sec. 


Jesse Owens 


47.2 sec. 
Eddie Southern 


1:52.3 
Don Bowden 


4:20.4 
Max Truex 


~ 


14.5 sec. 
Kirkpatrick-Batiste 


23.4 sec. 
Kirkpatrick-Lawrence 
6’ 10” 
Charles Dumas 
25 4\4" 
Monte Upshaw 


62’ 54" 


Don Vick* 
14’ ? ; 
Jim Brewer 


21% 
Bob Peoples 





*Made with 12-lb. shot (college and senior shot weighs 16 Ibs.) 








GYM SHOES ARE THE 
SHOES TO CHOOSE! 


... because they help you play your very best 








Endurance is row biggest 
asset on the gym floor. An ry TZ ] 

‘“‘P-F’’ Gym Shoes—with the roy FOR BOYS 
famous feature Posture U ary 

Foundation—help decrease M48 2 AND GIRLS 
foot and leg muscle strain .*. . A EUR 

help increase endurance... ’ 

help you go full speed longer. 


When you choose “P-F's”’ 
you get these other special 
features, too: tough traction 
tread soles for sure footing 
and fast stops and starts... 
cushion insoles plus uppers 
that “breathe’’ for extra 
comfort. 











Boys and Girls: ‘‘P-F’"’ gym 
shoes are ideal to help you 
turn in your best performance 
in every gym class, every 
ame. Stop in at your 

avorite store and get your 
pair today. 














1. The important “P-F’’ rigid wedge 
helps keep the weight of y 
the body on the outside _. A 


| BODY WEIGHT 
of the normal foot— ON OUTSIDE 


decreasing foot 


means oy . of normal foot with 

and leg muscle Aa \ aid of “P-F’”’ rigid 

Posture yy .® . | wedge (‘‘A’’ at 

: right) helps reduce 

Foundation va fatigue and in- 
DS oa s re crease comfort. 








2. Sponge rubber f 
cushion t 


K-RAY DIAGRAM ILLUSTRATES THE SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLES OF “ P-F” 








Gym Shoes are made only by 


P. P. B. F. Goodrich and Hood Rubber Co. ".”” 








PHIL DIDN’T WELL! HE LET'S GO SEE WHAT 
EVEN SAY DION'T EVEN SAY HE’S READING. 
: m. “Hi” TO US! 


> 6. 


Be 
(& 














YOU MEAN TWO GEORGEOUS GALS WALKED I NEVER KNEW HOW MUCH FUN 
BY ME AND I DION’T EVEN SEE YOU ?THAT’s READING COULD BE UNTIL WE 
HAT THIS STORY 1S DOING TO MEf*THE MAN STARTED A CLUB IN OUR CLASS. 
FROM LARAMIE’ ONE OF THIS. / TAB BOOKS ARE SWELL 
MONTH'S TAB SELECTIONS. —AND INEXPENSIVE TOO. 
e THEY COST 
we 
t< 


ONLY 254 AND 354. 


‘ a 
AND YOu GET ONE 
BOOK FREE FOR EVERY } 


\ 
FOUR YOU BUY. 


bE 


SOUNDS TERRIFIC! IM TAB B00KsS ARE supER! 
GOING TO ASK OUR I CAN HARPLY WAIT FOR 
TEACHER TO LET US BEACH MONTH’S BOOKS 
START A CLUB. TO ARRive/ 


oe 
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EACH MONTH EVERY TAG 
MEMBER GETS A FREE PERSONAL 
copy OF TAB NEWS, THE 
COLORFUL 4 PAGE 
PUBLICATION THAT 
ANNOUNCES THE sap _ TEACHER: 
le NEW BOOK Ptosns and as tee Row oo treet 
SELECTIONS, @ Teen Age Book Club Kit as 


shown on page 8-T of your 
Scholastic Teacher edition of this 





y the benefits of membership in the Teen Age Book ' 
Club, fill out the coupon to the right and give it to your teacher. 








Boy dates Girl 


(Continued from page 30) 


college in another town this fall. He 
insists that we keep on “going steady.” 
I like him, but I don’t want to be tied 
down the whole time he’s away. What 
should I do? 


A. Let’s think a minute about what 
‘going steady” actually means. Doesn't 
it mean spending a great deal of time 
together, doing the things you both en- 
joy doing? In that case, long-distance 
‘going steady” doesn’t really make much 
sense, does it? 

Here’s the idea: Both you and Jim 
think a great deal of each other, If it 
were possible, you'd date as often as 
funds and parents permit. Right? Since 
it isn’t possible, does that mean that 
neither of you any longer enjoys going 
out? Of course it doesn’t. You enjoy 
having a good time just as much as you 
ever did. Besides that, you both need 


the experience of meeting new people | 


and sharing new experiences. Both you 
and Jim would turn out to be pretty 
dull people if you depended solely on 
each other for companionship. 

Write Jim and explain to him that 
dating other people doesn’t mean you 
think any less of him. Tell him you feel 
youd both be missing a lot by sitting 
at home all those months. If he’s half 
the guy you think he is, he'll come to 
terms eventually. To make a “steady” 
proposition work, both of you have to 
be happy with it. Neither of you can be 


happy with miles and months between | 


vou, 


Q. I like a girl who goes to another 
school, so I don’t see her often. Another 
thing: She's crazy about dancing and 
I'm a terrible dancer. She also likes 
roller skating and I’ve never been on 
skates. My chief interests are baseball, 
swimming, and bowling, none of which 
seem to interest her. Do you know of 
any way I can get to first base with her? 


A. You're already at first base—how 
about second? Start to convince her that 
you're a regular sort of fellow. Show an 
interest in her interests. Get her to help 
you with your dancing. Be a good sport 
and take her roller skating. (You mighit 
be a whiz after the first few skids!) 
Anyhow, the more interest you show in 
her interests, the more likely she'll be to 
become interé’ted in you and eventu- 
illy in your interests 


What's on your mind? Do you have | 


any dating problems? Personality, 
school, or family problems? If you 


have a question which you'd like to | 


have answered in “Boy dates Cirl,” 


send it to: Gay Head, Senior Scholastic, | 


33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Questions of greatest interest will be | 


discussed in future columns. 








How do you rate on the 


SPALDING SCOREBOARD ? 


Take this Spalding baseball quiz to see how you stand as a 
diamond expert. You'll find the answers at the bottom of the 
page. They'll score you as a Varsity, All Star or Olympic prospect. 


Hall-of-Famer 
holds the all-time pitching 
record of 511 victories. He's 





Q. A short fly that drops 
in safely between an in- 
fielder and an outfielder is 
known as a 


Q. He's safe . . . as he exe- 
cutes a perfect . . . (a) fade- 
a-way, (b) nose dive, (c) 
hook slide 


Q. The umpires are all set 
to start the game, but how 
can you tell which one is 
the Umpire-in-chief? 


. : 
ama a 


Qa. Recipient of the 1954 
award as the Most Valuable 
Player in the American 
League was catcher____. 


Qa. The runner “breaks” for 
home as the batter “lays 
down” @ perfect bunt, It's 
called the . > 





Play your best with Spalding. That's the name so many major leaguers like 
Warren Hacker and Bill Glynn depend on for the best in equipment. They're 
right, too. From the orriciaL National & American League baseballs, to spe- 
cial Little League baseball shoes, Spalding baseball equipment will keep your 


game at its best. 


Shown here, Spalding OFFICIAL Little 
League shoes. Full sole, pre-tested model. 
Shown, too, the Spalding Trapper First 


Baseman’s mitt, Oiled glove leather at a 








\! 0 popular price. 


PALDING 


SETS THE PACE IN SPORTS 
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Athletes Are BETTER 
Than Ever! 


(Continued from page 32) 


DO permit accurate comparisons. In 
swimming and track, for example, the 
standards of performance have re- 
mained constant through the years. 
This has enabled the expert to weigh 
the athletes of one generation against 
those of another. And in every instance, 
the modern athlete has emerged on top! 
Take swimming, for instance. There 
are nine world records—and every one 
of them has been made since 1949! 


A Handsome 
New Ball Pen 


WEAREVER PresCiik®, 
Richly designed, silvery 
metal bail, pen, Won't 
smudge or transfer, ~4 
manent, instant-dr 
non-leak. Large i 
ply. ow cartridge 
per-test Choice of 
fine and medium 
points. 


98: 





Now take track. This is a sport in 
which athletes have been running the 
same distances, leaping into the same 
air, and throwing the same objects since 
grandpa was in diapers. What more 
completely accurate standards of meas- 
urement could you ask for? 

For Mr. Moldy Fig’s benefit, we'd like 
to point out that the record book clearly 
proves the superiority of the modern 
generation. Out of the 21 approved 
world records, more than half were set 
since 1952! And only five go back 
“before 1948! 

Even more startling is the fact that 
many high school boys are now turn- 
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| boy 


| High School, 
| 6 ft. 
| Davis cleared 6-11% in 1953 for the 
| world standard. 


| H. S., Oklahoma City,«Okla., in 
| while the world record (pending) is 





ing in’ better marks than the world. 
record holders of the Jim Thorpe era 
(1912). Of the twelve world records 
of that day, more than half—or nine, 
to be exact—have been bettered by 
American high school athletes! 

In 1912 the world record for the 
100-yard dash was 9.6 seconds. James 
Jackson of Alameda (Calif.) High 
School reeled off the hundred in 9.4 
last May. The world record is 9.3, set 
by Mel Patton im 1948 and equalled 
by Hec Hogan in 1954 and Jim Golli- 
day in 1955. 

The 220-yard dash record in 1912 
was 21.2 seconds. Jesse Owens ran it 
in 20.7 as a Cleveland schoolboy in 
1933. And Mel Patton set the current 


| world mark of 20.2 in 1949. 


The 880-yard run mark in 1913 was 
1:52.5. Don Bowden*of Abraham Lin- 
coln High School in San Jose, Calif., 
galloped it in 1:52.3 in 1954, while 
Lon Spurrier set the world record 
(pending) of 1:47.5 earlier this year. 

In 1912 the world high hurdle record 
was 15 seconds flat. Two schoolboy 


| athletes—Joe Batiste of Tucson ( Ariz.) 

| H. S. and Leroy Kirkpatrick of Central 

| H. S., El Centro, Calif.—have done it 

| in 14.5, while Dick Attlesey lowered 
the world mark to 13.5 in 1950. 


The 220-yard low hurdle record in 
1912 was 23.6 seconds. The self-same 
Leroy Kirkpatrick and another school- 
hurler, Al Lawrence of Glendale 


(Calif.) H. S., have recorded 23.4 


| timings. Harrison Dillard set the world 


mark of 22.3 in 1947. 


The high jump record in 1912 was 
6 ft. 7 in. Charles Dumas of Centennial 
Compton, Calif., leaped 


10 in. this spring, while Walt 


The broad jump record in Thorpe’s 
time was 24 ft. 11% in. In May of 1954, 
“‘'x Upshaw of Piedmont (Calif.) 
H. leaped 25-4%. The world record 
is he Owens’ 26-8% (1935). 

The 1912 pole vault mark was 13 ft 


| 2% in. Just this past April, Jim Brewer 
a callow sophomore 


at North Phoenix 
(Ariz.) H. S., hoisted himself 14 ft 
2 in.! The present world mark is Cor- 
nelius Warmerdam’s 15-7% set in 1942 

The javelin record in 1912 was 204 
ft. % in. The current high school record 
is 219 ft., set by Bob Peoples of Classen 
1937, 


Bud Held’s recent heave of 268 ft. 2 
% in. 

To the calm, cool, and collected ob- 
server, the conclusion is obvious: If 
modern athletes excel in every sport 
where standard yardsticks can be ap- 
plied, you must assume that the modern 
athlete outshines the old-timer right 
down the line—including team sports 
like football, basketball, and baseball. 





Dinner for Monsieur Martin 
(Continued from page 24) 


sound of planking being pounded, ac- 
companied before very long by the 
neighing of horses and the plaints of 
disturbed cows. “Don't worry,” the Bo- 
hemian said, “it’s my Tonio. You people 
have been so nice to me I forgot to feed 
him, and he is making a fuss.” 

My mother’s father was ashamed that 
even a bear should be hungry under 
his roof. He beckoned to my mother, 
who had kept in a corner so that she 
would not be noticed and sent to bed, 
and told her to go and feed the animal. 

My grandmother protested mildly, 
but when she was reminded that the 
bear was in an enclosure and chained 
solidly, she smiled at my mother and 
vodded for her to do as ordered, 

“What does he eat?” Mother asked. 

“Oh, anything. Vegetables, cabbages 
carrots, bread, cooked meat,” the show- 
man said. “Mix them together, like for 
your pigs. Give him a lot; he has a fine 
ippetite.” 

So my mother went to the stove—it 
was in the same room and made up a 
pate. She took her time about mixing 
the stuff, wondering whether it would 
be more dangerous to protest to her 
father or to go in with the bear. She 


picked the bear 


As she crossed the courtyard, leaving 
the sounds of laughter and singing be- 
hind, she could hear the bear clamoring 
for food. He quieted the moment the 
latch clicked under her hand. She had 
taken along a storm lantern, and when 
she entered the shed she suspended it 
on a hook just inside the door. 

The bear looked her over as keenly 
as she looked him over, and grumbled 
something under his breath. Then he 
vanished behind the planking. My 
mother heard him snuffling—he knew 
where the opening to the manger was. 
She stood there, her heart pounding, for 
a time, then braced herself, walked the 
six or seven feet to the partition and 
slid a plank aside, As she shoved the 
pan through the opening, she saw two 
paws with long, rasping claws seize the 
utensil and drag it inside 

She was afraid, but she was even 
more curious. She found a crack be- 
tween the planks and put her eye to it 
Then her heart nearly stopped beating. 

That bear had a stout collar, to which 
a chain was attached. But the chain 
was not fastened to anything, it was 
looped around his neck! And it was 
obvious, from his great bulk and evi- 
dent strength, that had he really wished 
to, he could have beaten the partition 
to splinters, knocked down the door and 
made his escape. 


“Wihon makes footballs that = 
want to be caught!”| ¢ 


says Hugh McEthenny, star halfback 
of the San Francisco 49ers 


‘Almost any time you take a pass—especially 
in the flat or on a buttonhook—you're hit 
fast and hard! It’s tough not to fumble, but 
that’s where Wilson footballs are great. 
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But he had been satisfied with merel) 
making a lot of noise! That demonstra 
tion of self-control reassured her, 

Meanwhile, the bear had shoved the 
pan into a corner and was standing 
there, peering over his shoulder at the 
exact spot where she stood behind the 
partition. He knew very well that she 
had not gone away, that she was watch 
ing him. He would sniff over the food 
then turn to snuffle and grunt in an 
annoyed tone, 

Of course, Mother thought then. He 
can't because of his muzzle. I'll go back 
and tell the man. 

But before she had time to act, the 
bear squatted, licked the food tenta 
tively. Then, very calmly, he 
up both forepaws, slid the heavy muzzle 
from his nose, pushed it above his eyes 
and began to eat 

“You understand,” my mother 
cluded. “That bear just quietly pushed 
that muzzle up, like an old lady pushing 
her spectacles up to her forehead. | 
knew that my father had guessed the 
truth, that I had been afgaid for nothing 
that the stories the man told 
Monsieur Martin, the fits of ange 
all make-believe, to make the 
more interesting. After that, I never was 
afraid of anything until I found out 
whether there was anything to be afraid 
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MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Wii" Tops, don't miss. i" i" Geoed. 
i" Fair. WSave your money. 


Drane—(D) Comedy-—(C); Mustesi-—(M); Doew- 
@entery(T); Animated (Certem-—-(A); Wenern—(W 


“ive Romeo and Juliet (D); Marty 
(D); Interrupted Melody (M); Daddy 
Long Legs (M); The Lady and the Tramp 
(A). 

“vHLand of the Pharaohs (D); The 
Dam Busters (D); Seven Little Foys 
(M); Not as a Stranger (D); Private War 
of Major Benson (C). 

Pearl of the South Pacifie (D); Moon- 
fleet (D); Land of Fury (D); Francis in 
the Navy (C); Khyber Patrol (D). 
Creature with the Atom Brain (D); 
Mambo (D); The Purple Mask (D). 
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viv" Tops, don't miss. i i"Good. 
“i“Fair, Save your money. 


MiMi ULYSSES (Paramount. Produced 
by Ponti-DeLaurentis. Directed by 
Mario Camerini. Filmed in Techni- 
color.) 

Seven writers —including America’s 
Irwin Shaw and Ben Hecht —had a 
hand in adapting Homer's famous epic 
poem into this Italian-made movie. 
Perhaps “too many cooks spoiled the 
broth,” for the film falls short of being 
as great as lovers of the original Greek 
classic may have hoped it would be. 

Most of the film is presented in a 
series of disjointed flashbacks, and it 
sometimes becomes confusing to re- 
member just what is happening when 
and where. However, the action is often 
exciting and the color photography is 
magnificent. 

Homer's Odyssey tells how Ulysses 
incurs the wrath of the gods after the 
Trojan War by destroying the Temple 
of Neptune. Ulysses is cursed to wan- 
der the seas for over ten years before 
he can return to his native Ithaca. 

As with most movies, the original 
story has been altered here and there, 
and whole episodes left out. The epi- 
sodes which are kept fairly well intact 
are: the sack of Troy by the stratagem 
of the wooden horse; Ulysses’ encounter 
with the deadly Sirens; the shipwreck 
on the island of Circe where the en- 
chantress turns Ulysses’ crew into swine; 
Ulysses’ rescue by Nausicaa from a sec- 
ond shipwreck; the plunder of Ulysses’ 
home by his treacherous neighbors; and 
the final slaughter of his wife’s suitors 
on Ulysses’ return home. Omitted are 
the encounters with the Lotus-eaters, 
with the monster Scylla, and with the 
whirlpool Charybdis. ' 

One of the best parts of the movie 
is Ulysses’ terrifying encounter with the 
one-eyed giant Cyclops. This episode 
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combines some unusual trick photogra- 
phy with a gripping air of suspense. 
But the movie writers have consider- 
ably changed the method by which 
Ulysses and his men escape the giant. 

Kirk Douglas makes a completely be- 
lievable and heroic Ulysses. A cast of 
good Italian players fill most of the 
other roles. English dialogue has been 
effectively “dubbed in” for the foreign 
players. 


MiMi MY SISTER EILEEN (Columbia. 
Produced by Fred Kohimar. Directed 
by Richard Quine. Filmed in Techni- 
color and Cinemascope.) 


When Ruth and Eileen Sherwood 
leave their small home town in Ohio, 
they have dreams of setting New York 
on fire with their talents. Ruth (Betty 
Garrett) wants to be a magazine writer. 
Eileen (Janet Leigh) wants a stage 
career. But their high hopes get a sharp 
jolt from the realities (not to mention 
the absurdities) of Big City life. 

What happens to the two girls makes 
up the plot for one of the year’s fun- 
niest and bounciest musical comedies. 
The dialogue is fast and funny. And 
the situations the girls get into in their 
sub-street-level apartment in Greenwich 
Village are generally hilarious. 

Add to these qualities several good 
tunes by Jule Styne and Leo Robin. 
Best of all are some deft and breezy 
dance routines—spiritedly danced by 
Betty and Janet together with two of 
Broadway's best young dancers, Bob 
Fosse and Tommy Rall. 

Jack Lemmon is also on hand to pro- 
vide the romantic interest amidst al) 
the hilarious hubbub. And Richard York 
has some riotous moments as an out-of 
work wrestler who loves to do house- 
work. 


“iTO CATCH A THIEF (Paro- 
mount. Directed by Alfred Hitchcock. 
Filmed in Technicolor and Vista- 
vision.) 

Alfred Hitchcock has held the top 
reputation for suspense movies for over 
20 years, From the iooks of his newest 
picture, he’s not about to yield his 
“crown.” 

The first half of To Catch a Thief is 
equal to the most exciting film-making 
Hitchcock has ever done. There's a fast 
and furious auto chase over the French 
countryside, for example, that will 
leave you absolutely breathless. 

But then the film settles down into 
a merely average “whodunit”—and the 
solution is disappointingly unsurprising. 
The story is an involved one, about an 
ex-jewel thief (Cary Grant) who tries 
to prove his innocence of a big theft 
by catching the real culprit. Grace 
Kelly is the love interest he meets in 
the course of his adventures. 





Sure Shot 


Ozark Zeke entered the village drug 
store and said: “I've heard a lot 
about those wonder drugs. Can you 
give me something that will keep” me 
from growing any older?” 

“Sure thing,” replied the druggist. 
“Do you prefer arsenic or rat poison?” 


High Praise 


Notre Dame has recently instituted 
a special English course to familiarize 
their foreign students with American 
slang. 

What prompted it? Centinued mis- 
handling of idioms, which reached a 
climax when one foreign student re- 
spectfully addressed a dean with, “I'm 
very pleased to meet you, sir. I've 
heard you are a wise guy.” 


Quine 


Self Portrait 
A housewife in the middle of her 


spring cleaning was interrupted by the > 


doorbell. Answering it, she was con- | 
fronted by a smiling man with a brief- | 
case, 
“Good morning, madam,” he began. 
“I represent the Ajax Lightning Rod | 
Co., and — 
“Not interested!” 
slamming the door. 
She had been back at work only 
about ten minutes when the bell rang 
again. It was another man, 
“Good morning, madam,” he said. 
“I represent the Billings Bird Bath Co., 


and —” 
“Not _ interested,’ snapped, 
the bell rang 


slamming the door. 
Five minutes later 

again, Furious, the woman went to the 

door, threw it open, and shouted at 

the new man who stood there, “I sup- 


she snapped, | 


she 





pose you're going to tell me you repre- 
vent some idiotic outfit, too.” 
“That's for you to say, I guess,” re 


sey Mas, = 

= Loule Giehe Demorr 
“Now let's not have any indecision, 
Slugger. You take it—or shall 1?” 


Shallow 
The dignified old lady watched with 


revulsion as the television comedian 
made his way through a slapstick rou- 
tine of very questionable taste. Finally 
she snapped the program off. 

“I'm afraid,” she announced haughti- 
ly, “that that channel is woefully in 
need of dredging.” 


Texas Abroad 


A Texas wildcatter who had struck 
it rich, decided to take a trip around 





Parents, Too, Enjoy 
Senior Scholastic 


We know parents enjoy Senior 
Scholastic because many have writ- 
ten us to express their appreciation. 
So, why not take home your Senior 
Scholastic when you have finished 
with it in school? Parents are inter- 
ested in the materials approved for 
school use, and will be especially 
interested in Senior Scholastic be- 
cause of its excellent presentation 
of national and world problems. 

If your parents put up the sub- 
scription price, they would like to 
see what you are getting for their 
money. 











the world. In Paris he hired a guide 
to show him the city, As they ap- 
proached the Eiffel Tower, the man 
with the broad-brimmed hat gasped 
and asked, “How many barrels a day 
do you reckon they get : of that 
rig?” 
Coming Attraction? 


“Have you read Webster s Dic 
tionary?” 
Fi: “No, I'll wait until they 
into a movie.” 
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Porty fun is even better fun if you'll bring along 
your comero ond some Sylvanio Press 25 flosh- 
bulbs! You'll be the hit of the porty; and you'll 
get some grand shots to show the gong .. . to 
submit to your school paper! 
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